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Write to us for our catalogue of these new, up- 
to-date Trunks and we will quote you ‘Factory 
Prices” and make prompt shipment of any Trunk 
selected. They have smooth sliding drawers. 
No rummaging for clothing. All articles kept 
in their proper places. Bottom just as accessible 
as the top. Finest, strongest and best. Cost no t | 
more than others. Returnable if not satisfac- \ | 
tory. Ask for catalogue A-1108. 
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You can’t 
fire it 
unless you 


AND NO DISCHARGE 

Bang the hammer of a loaded Iver Johnson against 
the table ; throw the revolver around as carelessly 
as you would a handkerchief ; handie it as roughly 
as you may, and there can be positively no dis- 
charge—d on’t do this with any other make of revolves 
if you value your life. 


VERJOHNSOR 


REVOLVERS 


are the on/y revolvers absolutely safe 
from accidental dischz irge—as safe in 
the home as the kitchen stove. The 
reason lies in the fact that the ham- 
mer ever touches the firing pin, and 
the firing pin never comes in contact 
with the cartridge except when the Ve 
trigger is pulled a// the way back. N 
Our Booklet ‘‘SHOTS,’’ mailed free with our descriptive catalogue, proves these 
claims and describes Iver Johnsons with complete illustrations. May we send it to you? 


IVER JOHNSON SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
Price: Hammer, $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00 
Iver Johnsons are sold by dealers the world over, or direct from us if your dealer won't supply you. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, FITCHBURG, MASs, 
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Every Elgin ‘‘Timemakers 
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BUDWEISER is the product of 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A 


You will not have seen St. Louis’ Greatest Attraction if you fail to visit the Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
while attending the World’s Fair. Competent guides, speaking all modern oie Sete Set in attendance. 
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THE NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT AT SAGAMORE HILL 


Among those grouped about the President are many of the men most prominent in July 27, on the veranda of the President's home at Oyster Bay. The guests were 
the councils of the Republican party. Governor Odell of New York stands at the Presi- grouped about or looking on from t lawn. The scene was quiet, homelike, and 
dent’s left, and Cornelius N. Bliss at his right. Next to Mr. Bliss is George B. Cortelyou, informal, and there was no demonstration from the delegates present except a little 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee, and next to Governor Odell is ex- polite handclapping. Alter the ceremony an informal luncheon was served, the Presi- 
Governor Black who made the speech nominating Theodore Roosevelt at the Republican dent’s younger children and their young cousins passing the good things round; then 
Convention. Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of Representatives, who made everybody shook hands with the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. The Notification Com- 
the address of notification, stands just behind Mr. Bliss. The ceremony took place on mittee was composed of a representative from each one of the States and Territories 
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R. DOOLEY SAYS CLEVERLY that ‘‘afther all, th’ 
gr-reat issue befure th’ American people nex’ Novimber 
will be ‘Ar-re there more raypublicans thin dimmy- 
crats, or ar-re there not?’’?’ The mere division into 
party names is always the factor of largest bearing on 

the outcome. A number of Eastern Democrats who bolted Mr. 
BRYAN twice are delighted to be relieved of the unwelcome 
duty of voting under an emblem which has never been wholly 
theirs. Democratic newspapers are glad to get back to the good 
old familiar phrases and ringing diatribes against the enemy and 
his habit of robbing the dead and poisoning wells. About Judge 
PARKER as a man, apart from the fact that he is a strong party 
thus far little can be known. He was put upon the 


Democrat, 
sensible and_ well-thought-of 


Bench by Hitt, and has been a 

Judge. He expressed no ideas on politics until he received the 

nomination, when he sent his gold telegram and put the case 

where it would have been had Hitt been victorious at St. Louis 

over the opposite extreme, led by Bryan, and over the _phil- 
Democrats, like Wittiams, who wished to discuss live 


osophic 
ideals and to stop talking about a dead currency problem. He 
twice for Mr. Bryan, which makes 
him very ‘‘regular.”? He has had considerable prac: 
tical political experience. When Mr. Hitt was a 
candidate for Governor of New York State in 1885, 
Judge Parker, as Chairman of the Democratic Committee, 
managed Hit1.’s campaign. The twenty years that have passed 
since then have added to his knowledge of the ways and means 
Empire State. Indeed, Judge 
PARKER, aided by such strategists as Mr. Hitt, AvGust Bet: 
MONT, Senator McCCarrEN, and Mr. SHEEHAN, each of whom 
has some particular knowledge of New York politics, can make 
a strong fight on that important ground, ‘The Democrats will 
have far more campaign money, certainly, than they had in 
the Bryan campaigns. Most of the shrewdest Democratic party 


is supposed to have voted 


CAMPAIGN 
TLOOK 


of politics as practiced in the 


politicians, East and South, will work hard for Judge Parker, 
whereas Mr. RoosEVELT sees most Republican partisan leaders, 
as well as most financial organizers, ready to knife him _ if 
they receive a favorable opportunity. The New York ‘‘Sun’’ 
has said that a campaign between RoosEveELT and PARKER 
would resemble a race between a centiped and an Edam 


cheese. We shall see. It will be easier to prophesy when the 
country knows something about Judge PARKER except the names 
of his political associates. At present, we are inclined to think 
the ‘‘Sun’”’ exaggerated. There will probably be a fight at least 
close enough to keep us well awake. 


ARTY LINES HAD MEANING between the Revolution and the 

Civil War. ‘The party of JEFFERSON and the party of Hamit- 
ron stood ,for different ideals of civilization; so did the party of 
WEBSTER and the party of CALHOUN. Since the war there have 
been some half-hearted differences of opinion about the tariff, a 
sharp currency issue, and a number of perfunctory topics of debate. 
Before the war a man’s party was the expression of his principles. 
Now it is merely a name under which he exercises his pugnacity,— 


as a crowd of boys divide to play ball or fight. All serious men 
were partisans in 1859. A good minority of young intelligent 
men wear party trappings lightly in 1904, Such men will be 


ready to put on party harness again when it becomes the part 
of intelligence and duty, but not while the greatest difference 
between two factions is that one is in and the out, 
‘A nation,’? says GoL_pwin Smiru, ‘‘which deliberately gives 
itself up to government by faction signs its own 
doom. The Republican and Democratic parties in 
the United States are now two standing machines, 
waging everlasting war for the Presidency and an immense pat- 
Platforms are made up when a Presidential election 
a view to carrying that This 
it is true, nevertheless, that  in- 
principles are represented is 


other is 


ronage. 
impends simply with election.”’ 
historian habitually exaggerates; 
party feeling when no great 
unhealthy. In this campaign men who are capable of thinking 
ought to laugh at party loyalty. Their ought to be 
made on a calculation of what has been done by Mr. RoosEvELT 
as President and by his Cabinet, compared with what would be 
likely to be done by Judge PARKER and his Cabinet. Have Mr. 
RoosevELT, Mr. Root, Mr. Hay, Judge Tart, and Mr. Knox 
done as well, on the whole, for the country, as Judge PARKER 
friends would probably do, or have they not?) The people 
ought to demand during the next three 
months, from the party on whom lies the burden of proof. 
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tense 


decision 


and his 


considerable evidence, 























“IT IS NOT THE NUMBER of a people that makes a nation 


DisRaELi. ‘‘A great nation is 4a nation which 
The United States of America was founded 
not for the purpose of producing men of genius to rival the 
glories of Italy, Greece, of England. It was established for an 
economic purpose, to give the ordinary man a more comfortable 
life than other systems pefmitted. Whether the principles of our 
Democracy have had anything to do with the paucity of genius 
in this country it is impossible to tell. We would not abandon 
those principles, which secure the welfare of the many, for any 
glory of the few. A happy nation is a nation without a history, 
in the old sense of history, but not in the new sense, in which 
history deals more with how thé people live, and less with war, 
literature, and great names: Nevertheless, we are always eager 
to see men of really superior gifts brought forward, 
more than they have been, on the average, in Ameri- 
can life. We should not care to go far enough to call 
Etidv Root a great man. Nothing done by him as yet shows 
ereatness of spirit. But he is a4 man of great ability, and that 
ig something. We hopé very much that he will be the Repub- 
lican hominee for Governor of New York, not only because he 
would probably make 4 godd Governor, but because the promi- 
neice of so able 4 man in Gur politics helps on the change from 
the old routine inferior brand of politician to men of larger mold. 
Goverfior OpELL and ex-Govérnor BLack are types of what has 
madé our politics depressing and unworthy. Both, after sufficient 
tests; have proved themselves commonplace, narrowly partisan, of 
cheap ideals, and slender outlook. Either would continue the dis- 
graceful record of New York in Governors and Senators. Mr. Roor 
might be expected to bring to the State the honor of as brilliant 
service as he gave the National Administration in his short career 
as Secretary of War, and, although he has stated his unwilling- 
ness to run, a really sincere demand from the ‘‘machine”’? might 
The President wishes him, and so do the people. 


great,’’ said 
produces great men.”’ 


persuade him. 


as WALTER BAGEHOT said, 

For similar reasons, it is 
excited about 
error when he 
local issue, he 


OBODY IS REALLY SORRY, 

when a political economist dies. 
hard to find many among your friends who are 
the tariff. Although General Hancock was_ in 
helped defeat himself by declaring the tariff a 
was not half so foolish as he was made to seem. It is, in this 
country, to-day, a conglomeration of particular interests. Each 
beneficiary gets something out of it on condition of not oppos- 
ing what the others get. Hence the impossibility of tinkering 
with it, even to remove such a byword of absurdity as the tax 
The people at large do not take a hand be: 
principles. The 
economic theories 


on works of art. 
cause they do not clearly understand financial 
whole subject bores them. They know that 
are important, but they find personalities more entertaining. If 
a voter sees with precision where a dollar is being 
taken out of his pocket to be put into the pockets 
of the rich, he will be angry, but it is hard to get 


him to think persistently about anything involving economic 
theory. Governor La FoLLertre is an educator in this respect. 
He is making exciting issues out of economic questions. The 


small parties are more likely to take up these subjects seriously 
than the great ones. The Prohibitionists now have a_ plank 
which favors placing the tariff question in the hands of a com- 
It is not at all impossible that sume aspect of these 


mission. 
economic questions may get more notice at this election than 
present apathy would imply. Perhaps before November the 


public, subject as it is to waves of emotion, may tire of talk 
wholly devoted to the candidates, to large phrases about dic- 
tators or men on horseback, and turn its thoughts for a moment 
to the tariff and to reciprocity; or, in other words, to present 
laws for keeping up those high prices which give Secretary SHaw 
such keen delight. 


HE DISLIKE OF AMERICANS in the Philippines for. the 
been admitted with entire frankness by so firm 
rule as the present Secretary of War 
the type which supports a_ posi- 


natives has 
a believer in American 
Judge Tarr’s mind is not of 


tion by misrepresenting the facts. We agree with - 
his position and believe his facts. What he said, as b. ss 
the result of his sojourn in our islands, was _ less 

extreme in tone, but not essentially different from what Lord 
E_cin wrote after his experiences in India and in China: ‘‘I 
have seldom, from man or woman, since I céme to the East, 


heard a sentence which was reconeilable with the hypothesis that 
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Christianity had ever come into the world. Detestation, con- 
tempt, ferocity, vengeance, whether Chinamen or Indians be the 
object.”? That was in the days when Mr. CospEen was plead- 
ing for the Chinese, on the ground that they were ‘‘an ingenious 
and civilized people, who were learned when our Plantagenet 
Kings could not write, who had logic before ARisToTLE, and 
morals before SocratTeEs’’; and Mr. CosppEN was listened to just 
about as little as anybody who takes a similar point of view 
will be listened to to-day. Probably it is as well that the voice 
of pure reason in these affairs is subordinate to instinct. It is 
wholesome as well as human to think ourselves the best there 
is. Nature knew her business when she fashioned us all like 
the child of Robert Louis STEVENSON: 

‘Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Esquimaux, 


Little Turk or Japanee, 
Oh, don’t you wish that you were me?” 


And the Japanese baby has the same feeling about the rest of us. 


id CONTINUALLY ASTONISHES the philosophic mind to see 
how much more the imagination is affected by the setting of 
a tragedy than by the actual amount of harm or suffering. 
MICHELET calculates that the number of men and women executed 
during the whole course of the French Revolution was less than 
one-fortieth part of the number of men killed in the battle of the 
Moskwa alone; yet we think of Paris as running blood for years, 
and we seldom think of the Moskwa at all. So the death of DE 
PLEHVE stands out with tragic brilliancy, even in the midst of a 
bloody war between his country and Japan, while thousands are 
slaughtered every week. It is not only because De PLEHVE was 
high in influence. There was almost as much feeling aroused 
when a much less important official was assassinated not many 
weeks ago in Finland. It is partly that the mind grasps a 
single death, its tragedy and significance, as it can not grasp 
the greater illustrations of mortality. Nobody really understands 
war, said some old Frenchman, unless his son is at the front. 
Assassination we all understand. Dr PLEHVE was a man of 
power, one of the ablest in the Russian Empire. He believed 
in the policy of stern repression of which he was the exponent. 
When Jews visited him as petitioners he gave them, before 
they spoke, his scathing opinions about their race, and then 
asked what they had come to say. Afterward, he 
announced that the interview was ‘‘very satisfactory.”’ 
He was hated by the Jews, who believed that he 
was the instigator of the Kishineff massacre; by the Poles, who 
looked upon him as a traitor to his race; by the Finns, as the 
author of their subjugation; by the student class, which for years 
he had persecuted with relentless ingenuity. Europe received 
the news of his death with little surprise, the assassin’s crime 
with tacit palliation. His assassination had long been regarded as 
practically inevitable. But Dr PLEHVE was a man who knew no 
such thing as fear. His honesty was as ruthless as his acts. He 
conciliated no one. He appealed to no human heart or soul. 
He conceived of nothing mightier than the sword. His great 
abilities were unconjoined with any ray of the milder wisdom. 
The ultimate effect of his death is still uncertain. Assassination, 
according to DisRAELI’s phrase, has never changed the history of 
the world. It is a fine thought, but, like so many fine and great 
thoughts, it is not true. The Czar’s weakness takes a most unat- 
tractive form in his attitude toward suppression by force. The 
champion of the universal peace idea writes to the new Governor 
of Finland that he is to ‘‘strengthen, in the minds of the Finnish 
people, the conviction that their historic destinies are indissolubly 
bound up with those of Russia,’? which is the Czar’s way of urging 
a continuance of the policy which led to the assassination of 
Dre PLEeHvE and of Prince OBoLENSKy’s predecessor. 


OO MUCH GOOD HUMOR under oppression has always 

been put down as a trait of the American public. The way 
we stand in cars, and hang on straps, and grant valuable privi- 
leges to corporations who give us nothing but indifference in 
return, has long excited the wonder of observers. Occasionally a 
traveler thinks this patience an admirable trait. More 
often, and more justly, it is deemed a weakness to 
be supine under oppression. The strike question, how- 
ever, is rather more complicated than the case of ordinary abuse 
of the public by corporations or individuals. The public sees that 
the unions, taking their history as a whole, have uplifted and 
educated the laboring classes, and it does not see how they could 
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as an occa- 
sional weapon, the right to strike. The unions are frequently in 
the wrong. The corporations almost always are. That is to say, 
the great corporations whose troubles with their employees affect 
the general convenience, mostly exist in defiance of the law. 
As the beef trouble happened to come in summer, when we 
can live on spinach and stewed gooseberries, it was taken by 
the public with rather astonishing good humor. Every one of 
these grossly inconvenient strikes, however, sets people in gen- 
eral to thinking about ways of preventing similar annoyances, 
and brings nearer t’\e day when we, the people, shall invent a 
scheme, in regard to the necessities of life, which shall keep 
both labor and capital from causing us so much annoyance. 
Whoever is elected President in November, we imagine his 
Attorney-General will welcome any real evidence of what we 
all believe about the Beef Trust. Those combinations which con- 
trol necessities must and will be either suppressed or regulated. 
This is not to imply anything about the relative merits and faults 
of the latest among the strikes which cause general public incon- 
venience. It is merely to foresee a time when neither the wish 
nor the troubles of one small group of packers will be able to 
harass a whole nation. 


have accomplished so much had they not used, 


ey ROBERT FITZSIMMONS REPLIES to the newspapers 
who are continually censuring her presence near the ring 
of which her husband is so notable an adornment. She replies, 
in no uncertain voice, that she is a woman of refinement, and 
that, nevertheless, she contemplates beholding a series of fistic 
arguments in the future. The dignity of prize-fighting is in- 
volved with her husband’s glory, and any true wife might say 
what Mrs. Bop has said: ‘‘Is it any more brutal than football? 
Is it any more demoralizing than the race-track, where I see 
every time I attend the races groups of women who they tell 
me are from New York’s best society??? This line of thought 
is plausible, but it seems necessary for us to split 


a hair or two before we can honorably let the sub- BRUTALI 
ject drop. The bad side of sports is not to be 
judged alone. We must consider their relative merits also. 


Fighting, as a fact, is far more brutal than football, but even 
more important is the fact that football has great beauty, and 
that people who go to see it enjoy the sunshine and the open 
air, the crowds of pretty girls, the varied movements of young 
and healthy youth, and deplore whatever. incidental mere vio- 
lence may intrude. The central interest of prize-fighting is 
violent injury. As to racing, it is so honeycombed with gam- 
bling, and gambling is so demoralizing a kind of dissipation, 
that, in spite of its many interests of a worthy kind, racing as a 
whole is fairly open to the repartee of Mrs. Ropert Fitzsimmons. 


ENRY JAMES, WHO VISITS US SOON, has used as one 


of his constant literary ideas the ‘great advantage to an 
artist of freedom from domestic incumbrance. Mr. JAMES has 
spent his adult life abroad, and we hope his experiences in 
America will make him accept the national conviction that a 


poet, 
ward. 


wife is good for almost any man, be he gardener, or 
electrical engineer, President, or heeler in a Of course, 
it ought to be the right wife for the poet, as for the electrical 
BrRowninG had one whom he liked, and Byron one 
One wrote optimism and the other pessimism. 
Mr. James has no wife at all. Bacon said that the man who 
had wife and children gave hostages to fortune. True, but he 
The responsibility may crush a 


engineer. 
whom he did not. 


also gives hostages to exertion. 
genius occasionally, although it is open to doubt. It 
certainly causes the average man of art or letters to - 
magnify less his own caprices, desires, and sorrows, 

and devote himself more consistently to large, impersonal themes. 
It is, like most incitements, a matter of degree. To be over- 
loaded with practical necessities is as bad as to ‘‘feel the weight 
of chance desires.’? Even Bacon, leans in the opposite 
direction, admits that wives and children are a ‘‘discipline to 
humanity.’? In Mr. JAmes’s stories these incumbrances cause an 
artist to work for the world. Such a course, which is an error 
sometimes, is nine times out of ten better than fussing forever 
with idiosyncrasies and technical refinements, which is the danger 
threatening the person who is entirely outside the general stream 
of men and their necessities. Conditions change, too, with time, 
There is a much less favorable place in the world for the bache- 
lor to-day than there was in SHAKESPEARE’s time, when civiliza- 
tion in general was on a less domestic basis. 
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THE LADIES OF THE GOLDEN SCREENS 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, Collier's Special War Correspondent in Japan 


COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY 


By 


Mr. Davis, who with several score other foreign war correspondents has been waiting for five months upon the pleasure of the Japanese Government in Tokio, has tinally 


departed for the‘front. 


He left Japan with what was denoted “* 


the second column,” 


on July 25, cabling us to this effect from Nagasaki on that date. 


While he was net 


permitted to state his destination or that of the army corps to which he is attached, we have every reason to believe that he will be present at the final operations about 


Port Arthur. 


“tHE Yoshiwara District sounded like one of those 
places of which the purser tells you in the smok- 
ing-room; one of the places to which tourists are 
led by those men who, in Paris, call themselves 

‘*vuides,”’ and in New York hotel detectives. Con- 
greve and Wycherley gave them their proper title. It 
is short, sharp, and impolite. 

I had seen other such showplaces: The Fish Market in 
Cairo, Bloodtown in Yokohama, the Gypsies’ Quarter in 
Moscow, and our own Chinatown in our own San Fran- 
cisco, and I had declared that the red lights of every 
city, whether thev shine in the Tenderloin or in the 
Cow Pen of Aden, tint the same scene of squalor, of 
vice that repels, of stupid degradation. 

But the oldest foreign resident of Tokio demurred. 
“You must first see the Yoshiwara,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
your women folk should see it too.’’ 

So one warm June night a party of men and women 
ieft our house in a line of rickshaws, and the rickshaw 
boys fell into that swinging stride that tells of a long 
journey. Tokio is ten miles across and the Yoshiwara 
district is on its extreme western border. We passed 
the outer walls of the palace and the last of the moats. 
We skirted Uyeno Park, now dark and deserted; we 
left behind us the terminus of the new trolley line. 
\t had grown so late that the streets were empty, and 
the rickshaw boys no longer shouted their warnings. 
Honest folk were abed or seated within their houses 
casting black silhouettes upon the paper walls. On 
either hand all the tiny homes had shrunk to one story, 
and we knew we were entering the villages. We 
doubted if there was a Yoshiwara district. They had 
told us of its great extent, that of all the blocks of 
houses in Tokio’s ten square miles, those in the Yoshi- 
wara were the most magnificent. And yet even now 
we were nearing the open country, and the street lan- 
terns were dark and the world was asleep. In time the 
swinging of the rickshaws rocked us into drowsiness 
from which we would start only to see more darkened 
paper houses, scattered more widely, set at greater 
distances. We had come to see the Vanity Fair of Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and we were approaching the rice 
swamps and the bamboo groves. We had been sent 
upon a fool’s errand. 

And then suddenly out of the night rose a great 
walled city, blazing with lights, alive with music and 
many voices, with tingling samisens and the patter of 
thousands of wooden getos. Fora mile we skirted its 
black walls, its barred gates, and its menacing spikes, 
above which the lights from within painted the sky in 
the colors of a great conflagration. A blaze of light 
opened in the wall. The opening was marked by many 
waiting rickshaws, by two great scarlet lanterns and a 
group of the Yoshiwara police. This was the gateway 
of the Adamiess Eden, the entrance to the City of the 
Ladies of the Golden Screens. 

The Yoshiwara is in extent a mile square. It is in- 
habited by three thousand women and young girls. 
Each of these has sold herself to a keeper for a sum 
seldom larger than two hundred dollars gold. This 
money is loamed by the master either to the girl or to 
her parents, and, up to three years ago, until this sum 
was paid back to the keeper, the girl, body and soul, 
belonged to him. She was his slave and she was also 
his prisoner. He kept her behind bars, and the spikes 
on the gates of the Yoshiwara were not there for orna- 
ment. If she did escape from the walled city the police 
returned her to it as they would return a runaway horse 
to the stable of its owner. In theory the girl worked 
out her indebtedness, But, in fact, for her that time 
never came. The accounts were in the hands of her 
keeper, and by false entries and by charging her ex- 
orbitant prices for food, raiment, and the necessities as 
well as the luxuries of life, this individual kept her for- 
ever in his debt. After many years the girl would find 
that the original sum she owed him, so far from decreas- 
ing, had doubled and trebled, and that the day of her 
liberty instead of drawing near was receding from her. 

Until thrée years ago, while other missionaries were 
still hoping that old gods would give way to new gods, 
the Rev. U. G. Murphy, an American Methodist, said, 
**While we are waiting, here is our sister,’’ and single- 
handed struck the first blow at a system which had 
existed ali over Japan for four hundred years. 

In behalf of a girl at Nagoya he appealed to the 
courts, and the courts decided that flesh and blood 
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The present article is therefore the last of the series of descriptive papers written by Mr. Davis during the wearisome period of 


could neither be offered nor accepted as security for 
debt, that the contract under which the girl was bound 
as collateral was not binding, and that any inmate of 
the Yoshiwara, with or without the permission of her 
keeper, could go free. This judicial opinion seemed to 
throw open the gates, but, of all people, the police ob- 
jected. The custom then was and still is that an in- 
mate who desires to quit the Yoshiwara must first fur- 
nish the police with a Notice of Departure. This is her 

promise to give up her old life. But before the girl could 
go free the police required that this paper be signed by 
her keeper in order to show that she was not in his 
debt. The keepers naturally refused to sign such pa- 
pers, and the police declared that, as they could not 
torce them to do so, the girls of the public’s harem, in 
spite of the new ruling, must remain where they were. 
This deadlock might have continued to this day had it 
not been for a religious body which counts its disciples 
in every city of the globe. You have seen them at 
Christmas time soliciting your charity on the wind- 
swept street corners, you can see them kneeling before 
thousands of mocking eyes on the race-track at Epsom 
Downs, you can see their women passing silently from 
one beer-stained table to another in the lowest dives of 
the Tenderloin. There is no place these women fear to 
enter, nor are the men less courageous. In Tokio those 
who wore the red jersey, in spite of the two-handed 
swords of the police and the clubs of the keepers, en- 
tered the Yoshiwara and proclaimed the glad news to 
the inmates that they were free. They begged them to 
renounce their mode of life, and offered them a refuge 
and ahome. The keepers, seeing their fortunes taking 
wings, fell upon the men of the Salvation Army with 
heavy clubs and drove them from the walled city. But 
the Salvation Army thrives on blows, and the message 
it had brought to the slave girls caused one of them to 
smuggle out a letter begging the Salvationists to return 
and set her free. They called up their reserves, marched 
upon the Yoshiwara in a body, and after another battle 
retreated, with broken drums and broken heads, but 
carrying the girl with them. 


The Salvation Army Succeeds Where Others Failed 


At this crisis in their campaign against the Yoshi- 
wara there came to their aid an unexpected and pow- 
erful ally. This was the press of all Japan. These 
fanatics, who were willing to be beaten for their relig- 
ion, appealed to the fighting spirit and chivalry of the 
Japanese. Every newspaper in the Empire flew to their 
support, and the police, seeing that the end had come, 
swung over to the other side. 

In four months the law was so changed that to-day 
any girl, whether in debt or not, can walk out of the 
Yoshiwara, and any one who tries to detain her can 
himself be imprisoned. As a result of the efforts of 
the Salvation Army, the girls left the Yoshiwara to the 
number of eleven hundred. 

Those who remained, and those who are there to-day, 
are still prisoners, but they are prisoners of their own 
choice. Their detention in the Yoshiwara is for the 
protection of public morals. If they declare their de- 
sire to give up their old life they are instantly set free, 
but until they make this promise the bars and the 
spikes are still in place, and without a permit from the 
police they can not for even an hour pass beyond the 
gates. Andatall times, to make their escape even more 
difficult, they must wear the costume and the style of 
headdress which proclaims their calling. If the police 
find the girl who has served her Notice of Departure is 
still practicing her profession outside of the district, 
they put her in jail. This is the answer of the Japanese 
to the Social Question. This is also its legal aspect. Its 
aspect to the eye is one of the most curious and strik- 
ing spectacles I have seen in any part of the world. 

In a city of skyscrapers the house of three stories is 
insignificant. But in the city of Tokio, where the eye 
is accustomed to houses of one story and to walls of pa- 
per, those of the Yoshiwara, with their three stories of 
brick and cement, standing solidly shoulder to shoul- 
der, seem, in comparison, imposing and magnificent. 

There are blocks and blocks of such houses, with 
flowers and lanterns lining heavy balconies, and be- 
neath them narrow, well-paved streets. These streets, 
were it not for the glare that issues from the open front 
of each house, would lie in darkness. And as it is the 


“Marking Time in Tokio” 


glare of light reaches barely to the middle of the road- 
way and upward only to the level of the second stovy. 
In consequence, the two upper stories appear to rest 
upon nothing, they bulk dimly in the darkness, their 
balconies seem to float in the night air. Below them 
there is visible no solid walls, no masonry, no support- 
ing columns. For this reason: The first floor of every 
house in the Yoshiwara is a cage. Imagine all the 
cages you have seen 1n the lion house at the Zoo con- 
tinued unbrokenly for a mile on both sides of manv 
streets. Imagine the cages flashing with lights, car- 
peted with scarlet rugs, and backed by screens of gold; 
screens of rare and ancient carvings, of golden dragons, 
cf golden flowers, the iris, the lotus, the tulip, of golden 
birds of paradise. And picture in each cage behind the 
menacing iron bars, and seated before the golden 
sereens as immovable as idols, from twelve to twenty 
princesses robed in the richest of silks of the richest of 
colors, bound round with sashes of brocade, stiff with 
gold and silver thread, their hair carried up fantasti- 
cally in loops and bands, glistening with ointment, 
heavy with golden pins. Each with her face chalked 
white, her slanting eyebrows blackened, her tiny lips 
more tiny with daubs of red. From the cage the lights 
flame on the gold leaf, on the black, mirror-like panels 
of lacquer, on the surface of real mirrors, on fat-bellied 
golden braziers. You, in the darkness of the street, 
are like a manin a rolling- -mill at night looking into 
the open doors of furnaces, and the glare from the 
walls of gold seems to burn into your eyes. 

Try to conceive such a thing in New York: streei 
after street of caged women placed for sale in shop 
windows. Can not you imagine the class of mau that 
would pass before the iron bars?—do you care to im- 
agine his jests, his jeers, his repartee? But in the 
Yoshiwara there is order, a joyless order. It is vice 
without adventure, mirthless and official. 

The Japanese themselves gaze into the lighted cages 
with uncurious, passionless eyes. To them it is an old 
story, four centuries old. A father leading his son by 
the hand surveys the kneeling women as though they 
were artists’ manikins, and the painted dcll-like figures 
stare back at him without invitation, coquetry or inter- 
est. Even little girls, daughters of the shopkeepers of 
the district, younger by only a few months than those 
that sit and wait, pass before the lighted cages and 

gaze with speculation at the gorgeous prisoners. Their 
widely opened wondering eyes are lit with the golden 
glare. One asks how a nation can advance as Japan is 
advancing when its women hold so low and so insecure 
a place; and after one has seen the Yoshiwara, one won- 
ders how far it helps the youth of Japan to form his 
estimate of all women. You question how much higher 
than the monkeys in the cages of Uyeno Park he places 
the girls behind the bars of the Yoshiwara. 

The effect upon the visiting American seems to be al- 
ways the same. He is used to placing his women folk 
on a pedestal, not in a cage, and he does not like it. 
When he gets back to the hotel he is pretty certain to 
describe his impressions forcibly, and to always use the 
three words ‘‘uncanny,”’ ‘‘creepy,’’ ‘‘beastly.’’ Even 
the globe-trotting collegian who would makea rough 
house of Jack’s or Maxim’s, and who, seeking adven- 
ture, enters the Yoshiwara with a shout at sight of the 
iron bars, laughs uneasily and grows silent, chilled, 
and repelled. As one of them put it, ‘It was like 
walking down the corridors of the Tombs.”’ 

You may say to yourself that the effect of the cages 
is merely psychological, that the bars mean nothing, 
you may reassure yourself with the thought that any 
one of these women with a police permit in her hand is 
free to walk abroad. But the fact remains that, when- 
ever you do see her, she is being treated as a wild beast, 
as something dangerous, as something menacing to the 
public welfare; you see her degr aded to the level of 
other caged animals. 

At least that seems to be the idea that remains. It 
is not the rare and ancient screens of gold that you re- 
member, not those backgrounds fit for a throne or an 
altar, nor the chalked faces of the women, but instead, 
what sticks in your memory like an ugly dream is the 
black night above, the bright lights from either side, 
and, cutting the lights at thousands of fixed intervals, 
the iron bars, miles and miles of iron bars, black, rigid, 
relentless, degrading the women who crouch behind 
them, degrading the nation that keeps them there. 
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AN OUTPOST PARTY, JUST RELIEVED, RETURNING TO CAMP PIONEERS CONSTRUCTING A MILITARY ROAD 

































































BRINGING IN WOUNDED AFTER AN OUTPOST SKIRMISH STANDARD-BEARER OF A CAVALRY REGIMENT 


WITH GENERAL KUROKI’S ARMY AT FENG-WANG-CHENG 


Kuroki’s army has held the more northerly position of the several Japanese forces operating against the Russians on the Liaotung Peninsula. His advance has 
been directed in a general way toward Liao-Yang. To the southward, operating near Newchwang, Haicheng, and Tatchekiao, were Nishi’s, Nodzu's, and Oku's forces 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIERS SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ATTACHED TO GENERAL KUROKI'G ARMY OF INVASION, COPYRIGHT 1804 BY COLLIERS WEEKLY 
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“Then the three regiments of infantry, the regiment of artillery (without their guns), the regiment of cavalry, and the engineers moved as one body. 
changed their blue uniforms to khaki, but the color of their blankets and their accoutrements remains the same. 


They have 


Pacing the hill in close order, they looked like raised 


sections of dry brown earth. Turning, their blanket rolls showed. One moment it was like the dull underside, the next like the upperside, of a variegated carpet”’ 


AN ARMY’S TRIBUTE TO 


ITS DEAD 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Collier's War Correspondent with the First Japanese Army 


NOTE.—Next week we shall publish Mr. Palmer's description of “The Advance Upon Liao-Yang”—the great movement of General Kuroki’s army which began 


June 24, after the long wait at Feng-Wang-Cheng, following the victory at the Yalu. 


During this movement occurred the important battles at the Motien 


Pass, and the more recent actions in conjunction with the armies of Generals Oku and Nodzu, which have resulted so disastrously for General Kuropatkin 


FENG-WANG-CHENG, /une 20 
APAN has two religions. One is all soul; the 
J other is the worship of patriotism. One has car- 
ried the breath of peace through the breadth of 
Asia; the other is the outgrowth of a single coun- 
try’s primitive superstitions, without ethical code or 
strictly ethical grandeur. The memorial service for 
the dead of the Second Division yester- 
day was a revelation of the heart of 
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and the crossed flags of Japan. Cut evergreen trees in- 
closed the oblong space on which the thoughts of the 
thousands were centred. Poets say that the evergreen 
denotes everlasting purity. Shintoism says nothing; it 
is a faith that has forms which seem to have outlived 
their traditions—at least for the foreigner's ears. The 
masses take pines in the yard of a Shinto temple for 


granted, as we take them for Christmastide. In place 
of the zzarz were trees that blossomed with paper flowers 
such as any smart house-boy could make on short no- 
tice. Tne zzarz are the messengers from God; for the 
fox is a clever strategist and therefore fit to guard a 
Japanese temple. The blossoms were peonies; the 
flower of Buddhism is the lotus. Barring these ex- 
ternals, the unreverential might have 
thought himself invited to a view of 
the provisions before a regimental feast. 





this peculiar, this martial race. The 





hurrying tourist, seeing many Buddhist 
temples with their many images (visited 
by old men and women and children) 
and skipping the simple Shinto temples, 
reaches hasty conclusions of a national 
cult that is little more than the mem- 
ories of a people’s folklore. War passes 
the philosopher by and sinks the plum- 
met deep into the human emotions. 
Here, while a Shinto priest performed 
the rites of his faith, an Imperial Prince, 
a General of Division, and a score or 
more of staff officers and eight thou- 
sand troops were motionless, reverential 
spectators. When the Buddhist priest 
took his place, the officers scattered 
and the soldiers were marched away. 

Both the situation and the weather 
were fit for the,cererony held in a fair 
land that military ardor had conquered. 
It was at nine in the morning, when 
you prefer to leave the shade for the 
open. The sunshone brightly. There 
was a hillside for the sanctuary; the 








Young onions, the coarse radishes and 
coarse lettuce of the country, and small 
Japanese cakes were piled high on a 
number of stands, and on one four 
well-tied and decorous fowls were blink- 
ing. These were the regimental offer- 
ings to dead comrades. To those who 
fell on May 1, when the gardens were 
only just being planted and the canteen 
men had not yet brought up beer, they 
would have been delicacies indeed. 
After the ceremony, they were to be 
divided among the living. 

On one side of the sanctuary was the 
General and the Staff of the Second Di- 
vision, some officers from the corpsstaff, 
and the foreign attachés. The pictu- 
resque figure was Nishi himself, who had 
just been made a full General in recog- 
nition of his services at the battle of 
the Yalu. Even in his khaki, which yet 
became him well, he looked like a feudal 
lord out of an old print. Lean of fig- 
ure, with skin of yellowed parchment 











plain for the congregation in khaki. 
Beyond them was the town, with its 
walled citadel, pagoda-roofed, set in 
the levels of growing corn and millet, 
and in the distance the precipitous saw- 


““On one side of the sanctuary was the General and the Staff of the Second Division, some offi- 
cers from the corps staff, and the foreign attaches. 
who had just been made a full General in recognition of his services at the battle of the Yalu 


The picturesque figure was Nishi himself, 


drawn over his high cheekbones, you 
felt that he might smile—a Japanese 
smile—but otherwise his expression, 
waking or sleeping, never changed. 
On his right was Prince Kuni, of the 
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tooth, splintered-rock summits of Feng- 


Imperial blood, wearing also the cords 





Wang Mountain, the highest point of 
the natural wall of defences of this 
waiting army. 

On the field of Stakelberg’s abortive 
attempt to relieve Port Arthur, the 
Japanese were still picking up the Rus- 
sian dead and assorting the trophies of 
another hard-fought battle. Whatever 
struggles were passing where besieged 
strain with watching and besiegers 
with preparation, at Feng-Wang-Cheng 
the peace was as profound as in the 
temples of Nikko. The stalwart sol- 
diers in rigid lines spoke of the North, 
of the vigor which comes with existence 
in an inhospitable climate; but the sanc- 
tuary carried you back to the toyland 
where the soldiers came from. The 
ceremony was in keeping with a spring 
morning. It was as suited to summer 
as the church interior to winter. Think- 
ing of the snows to come, of fields that 
are wide instead of diminutive, of a land 
whose physical aspect recalls the Cau- 














of the staff, a roly-poly little man, stand- 
ing more at his ease than his colleagues. 
On the other side, forming an avenue 
up the slope through which the soldiery 
on the plain could see the function, were 
unattached soldiers and officers. 

The brocade-robed, white-bearded 
priest wore the sword of a samurai 
—of a Shintoism militant. His as- 
sistants were two soldiers who had 
been priests before the war began. He 
was, in fact, the only Shinto priest with 
the Second Division. In the fight at 
Hamitan, on May 1, where bayonets 
were fixed and there were charges and 
counter-charges, and finally a Russian 
priest led the remnant of a regiment 
out of a cu/-de-sac under a murderous 
fire, there was no Japanese priest in at- 
tendance. The Japanese army has no 
chaplains. The priests who are here 
come by courtesy and have no official 
position in a force where economy 
would not permit the presence of a 














casian, it seemed as much out of place 
as cathedrals in the tropics. Shintoism 
no less than Buddhism is at home ina 
land where corn instead of rice is grown. 


“Two lines of different-colored streamers on tall staffs ran to the improvised torii with its fluttering 
zigzag gohei (strips of white paper denoting purity) and the crossed flags of Japan. ... 
onions, the coarse radishes and coarse lettuce of the country, and small Japanese cakes were piled 
high on a number of stands, and on one four well-tied and decorous fowls were blinking. 
The brocade-robed, white-bearded priest wore 


single man who did not assist toward 
the great material result of efficiency. 

Every Japanese soldier is in a sense 
his own priest. If all national bound- 
aries in Europe were erased and the 


Young 


These 


were the regimental offerings to dead comrades. . . . 
the sword of a samurai—of a Shintoism militant. His assistants were two soldiers who had been 
priests before the war began. He was, in fact, the only Shinto priest with the Second Division” 


Two lines of different-colored stream- 
ers on tall staffs ran to the improvised 
ford with its fluttering zigzag gohe7 
(strips of white paper denoting purity) 


whole took the cross as a flag in the 

name of common deliverance, you 

would have a parallel of the different 
a 
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J ipanese provinces suddenly united by the reformation 
under the common banner of race and faith. The red 
centre of the Japanese emblem stands for the birth of 
the Imperial ancestor from the loins of the Sun God- 
dess. The Emperor then is the deity of this cult of 
folklore; faith and patriotism and militant racial im- 
pulse are united in one. God is country and country 
is God in the person of the Emperor. 

When the priest came forward and waved his wand 
of white paper streamers over the prince and the staff, 
and over the multjtude in khaki, it is safe to say that 
not one of the officers standing there really believed in 
this exorcism of the evil spirits any more than the av- 
erage European General Staff believes that Jonah swal- 
lowed the whale. They did believe in the rising sun 
on the flag, in the Emperor, in their country. Accord- 
ing to their creed, the Emperor had given them life 
and position and whatsoever they held dear in this 
world, and it was their duty to return gallantly, un- 
hesitatingly, that which he had given whenever the 
call should come. If logic made them doubt his divin- 
ity, their hearts felt the illusion completely. 

From the little inclosure at one side, made of sec- 
tions of soldiers’ tents, the assistant priests brought 
other offerings—of sake (the Japanese wine), of sweets 
—which the priest held up before the officers and the 
army and blessed, and then deposited on the stand left 
vacant for the purpose. When the stand was overflow- 
ing the priests fell back, and General Nishi, unbending, 
his face a Japanese mask of parchment, advanced and 
unrolled a thick sheet of .paper as big as a pillow-case 
(of the same sort as that from which I saw the Emperor 
read his address opening the Diet). If the sheet was 
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large, the characters were large also and the words few. 
In that same voice of quiet monotone, he read his 
speech commemorating the dead. 

It was a good speech; almost a great speech, even 
disregarding the eloquence of the situation, for a sol- 
dier to make. As between it and the speech of the av- 
erage Russian general on a similar occasion, good taste 
was all on the side of the Japanese. It had.something 
of the quiet force of Lincoln’s talk at Gettysburg. In 
spite of the fact that Shintoism conceives no definite 
immortality, he addressed the fallen as if they were 
actually present. He would not have been a Japanese 
if he had not politely apologized for the meagreness of 
the offerings. 


The General’s Speech 


Without definitely saying so he nevertheless spoke 
the thought of how for the first time the Japanese army 
had met European foes, and, for the first time on trial 
before the world, had overcome a valiant enemy in a 
position strong by nature and strengthened by art. 
Now this army’s courage was ‘‘whittled to the very 
edge,’’ hesaid. He bade the ‘‘sweet souls’’ of the fallen 
to rest in peace, conscious that they should never be 
forgotten; they had served the faith. Fame! The 
hope of being ever remembered by their friends and 
their family as having died for Japan—that is the immor- 
tality which calls the Japanese in place of the houris of 
the Mohammedan. Fame and the faith (which is coun- 
try) '—there again you have the explanation of the mili- 
tary marvel of the Orient. 

When he had finished, first the Prince and then the 
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General, followed by all the officers and the foreign 
military attachés, brought sprigs of evergreens (purity) 
tied by ribbons of white paper (purity) and deposited 
them in rapt silence on another stand that had been set 
in front of the one which held the offerings that had been 
specially blessed. Then the troop of buglers, who stood 
at the centre of the troops, blew a fanfare. In thirds 
and fifths, it was discordant to the ears of the Occi- 
dental. But to the Japanese it was musical and inspir- 
ing, perhaps. Then the three regiments of infantry, 
the regiment of artillery (without their guns), the regi- 
ment of cavalry, and the engineers moved as one body. 
They have changed their blue uniforms to khaki, but 
the color of their blankets and their accoutrements re- 
mains the same.. Pacing the hill in close order, they 
looked like raised sections of dry brown earth. Turn- 
ing, their blanket rolls showed. One moment it was 
like the dull underside, the next like the upperside, of 
a variegated carpet. 

A Buddhist priest came in front of the sanctuary and 
set down a burner smoking with incense. Here was 
the suggestion of a great soul religion like Catholicism. 
A few, in easy attitudes, watched him through the elab- 
orate, meaning service while the soldiers went stream- 
ing back to their quarters along the roads. The heart 
religion of sceptical, materialistic, subtle, martial Japan 
is the folklore of her fathers. Buddhism is the dilet- 
tante faith of individual devotees. But the faith of 
youth and war is Emperor and country. Shintoism is 
inherent, official. ~The Emperor is a Shintoist. Beside 
the ceremony that had preceded it, the Buddhist service 
was like a prayer in the anteroom after formal prayer 
in official session. 
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REGISTERING AT THE LAND OFFICE 


‘‘Before the registration offices the lines formed at such length that chairs were brought into service. 
Dakota sun was shining. Pop toys and the watermelon man reaped a harvest. 


IN YANKTON, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


People camped in line to hold their place. During these long hours of waiting the hot 
But it was orderly and in striking contrast to some of the rushes on to Oklahoma public lands and other 


big land openings, where the lines were dropped and the quarter sections belonged to the first there. Brutality and cruelty both to man and beast marked the openings under that method’ 


THE NATIONS GREAT LAND LOTTERY 


HE past century with unwavering persistence has 
pushed the frontier line westward, and at last has 
buried it forever in the occidental sea. From 
ocean to ocean the continent is to-day a prosper- 

ous civilized unit. Its ports, harbors, and trading posts 
are now throbbing cities bound together by the copper 
wires of electric communication and the steel-ribbed 
arteries of commerce. The schools, culture, and wealth 
of the East have crowded west until the frontier is no 
longer a place and scarcely a distinguishable mental 
attitude; and in the year of our centennial celebration 
of Jefferson’s new nation on the Mississippi and 
Missouri there is no stronger call for patriotic rejoic- 
ing than that the last great savage playground is clos- 
ing in for the enlargement of the American home. 

While the East is busy writing history the West is 
busy making it, and during this month of August the 
commonwealth of South Dakota is making history that 
will endure. Into this new State of the great North- 
west there is marching, as with Sherman in Georgia 
more than forty years ago, an army one hundred thou- 
sand strong. But the army invading South Dakota is 
more familiar with the plowshare than the musket, and 
it comes to construct rather than destroy. 

When President Roosevelt recently signed the procla- 
mation opening the Rosebud Reservation lands, now 
ocgupied by tribes of the Sioux Nation, he made possi- 
ble the transformation of 382,000 acres of wild and 
uncultivated land into one of the most productive and 
prosperous farm regions in the United States. The 
fame of South Dakota spread with the announcement 
that this county of Gregory, resting on the Nebraska 
State line and closed in on the east by the Missouri 
River, was to be thrown open by the Government for 
the establishment of 2,400 homes to which would be 
appropriated 160 acres each. The production of new 
wealth in South Dakota during last year broke all rec- 
ords, and for the sixth consecutive time it led all other 
States in the production of the greatest per capita 
wealth. It is practically, so far, a one-industry State, 
and that industry agriculture. The Rosebud country 
is equal to the best land within the State. Those who 
read the statements circulated by the Government 
Land Office became aware that South Dakota was long 
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on wealth and short on people. The discontented and 
the opportunity-seekers alike started for these new 
lands. The tide set in and the fever spread. People took 
the thing in earnest. Lyman County, just north of the 
Rosebud land, is open for straight homestead claims. 
It is not so good a farming tract, but good farms are to 
be had there and no better range country exists. The 
prairie schooner set sail once more. Determined men 
and women, with their goods, teams, cows, and dogs, 
started for Opportunctyville. The go-West spirit of 
half a century ago was kindled anew, and on every face 
that took the trail was written the firm resolve of 
“South Dakota or bust.’” The one-train-a-day branches 
that reached out to the banks of the Missouri had to 
increase their lazy trailing coach and smoker to a long 
line of cars that made the ordinarily unpretentious 
train assume the dignity in appearance of a transcon- 
tinental flyer. Every coach on every train was crowded 
to discomfort. Old people told about their twenty-acre 
piece back in Ohio, and that they had done ‘right well’’ 
on it, but (looking out'the window), ‘‘My lands! I never 
seed such farms as these.’’ 

The eastern half of the Dakotas is but a continuation 
of the lands of Iowa and Minnesota. A ride on the 
train from Sioux City to Mitchell would open the eyes 
with astonishment of the most enthusiastic Lancaster 
farmer in Pennsylvania—the prize farming county of 
the East. The multitudes on every train from all 
directions saw this, and the hopes which it inspired 
soothed the irritation of the penetrating July sun. 
People were soil mad. They indulged in big visions 
and talked big things. As one old lady said, ‘‘It’s fun 
to talk about so many acres.’’ The restless children 
were left much to themselves—the old folks were busy. 
Oyster cans and similar paraphernalia picked up by the 
way were brought into service as toys. The distracted 
mother of one irreconcilable youth gave her prodigal 
son her purse to play with. He found a spasmodic mo- 
nent of delight in pegging the purse out the window, 
whereupon his mother violently persuaded him to re- 
gret it, and his response to this appeal was hearty and 
complete. The passengers were a cosmopolitan crowd. 
Those who had some sort of paper to show to the con- 
ductor rode inside the car. Those less fortunate were 


astride the arched roof holding fast to the ventilators 
or riding in the dusty compartments about the trucks 
below. But somehow, anyhow, everybody was going, 
and going to the Dakotas. They poured into Bone- 
steel, Fairfax, Yankton, and Chamberlain, the registra- 
tion towns, by the thousands. And day by day the 
thousands increased. Every American citizen over 
twenty-one years of age was permitted to register, but 
he must register in person—thus the human flood. The 
only exception to this rule, fittingly enough, was made 
in the case of soldiers and sailors, or their widows, who 
were honorably discharged from the Government's 
service in either the Civil or Spanish Wars. In such 
cases the soldier or sailor could register by attorney. 
The registration began July 5 and lasted till sundown 
on the 23d. In that time over 106,000 emigrated to the 
State to file their applications for South Dakota farms. 
Before the registration offices the lines formed at such 
length that chairs were brought into service. People 
camped in line to hold their place. During these long 
hours of waiting the hot Daketa sun was shining. Pop 
boys and the watermelon man reaped a harvest. But 
it was orderly and in striking contrast to some of the 
rushes on to Oklahoma public lands and other big land 
openings, where the lines were dropped and the quarter 
sections belonged to the first there. Brutality and 
cruelty both to man and beast marked the openings 
under that method. 

The Rosebud registration is the largest, for the 
amount of land involved, that the country has ever 
seen. But the hundred thousand registered homeseek- 
ers who. invaded the State do not cover the total emi- 
gration to South Dakota. At Chamberlain the broad 
Missouri is spanned by a pontoon bridge. Over this, 
for weeks, there has passed into the homestead lands 
of Lyman County an average of fifty-four prairie 
schooners a day. And this is the estimate of but one 
and a somewhat remote point. These prairie home- 
seekers are the kind that have pulled up their stakes 
and burned their bridges behind them. There is no 
going back with them. Among those who have regis- 
tered there will be some to return to their former 
States. With but 2,400 farms to give away and with 
106,000 registration, there is but 1 chance in 44 of 
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success inthe drawing. But alarge percentage of those 
who tail are going toremain. They are already nego- 
tiating for good land. The spirit of South Dakota has 
caught them. It is the ‘‘go ahead”’ spirit. It is the 
State of fair play. It knows no millionaires and it has 
no paupers. Itis a State of good farms, good homes, 
good schools, and good roads. Everybody is ‘doing 
nicely, thank you,’’ and happy. To look at its general 
populace and its opportunities—the freedom of the open, 
where man, woman, and child are as used to the saddle 
as to the rocking-chair—and compare the picture with 
the dingy, sunless shacks of the Pennsylvania mines, 
and the congested, consumptive tenements of New York 
City, is to lose all wonder at the large response to 
President Roosevelt’s call to the soil. It is only sur- 
prising that the answering number was not twice as 
great. 

It does not take the care and training that must be 
exercised over 160 acres of land to make a living in 
South Dakota. High on the ridge, commanding a view 
up and down the Missouri so extensive and so splen- 
did as to fill a Hudson River resident with envy, I 
found a four and one-half acre patch devoted to cab- 
bages. At this remote distance from the produce mar- 
ket this South Dakota cabbage patch cleared to its 
owner $2,700 net cash last year. And this, I am told, 
is not an exceptional thing. It is a South Dakota 
adage that ‘‘Wherever there is industry there is 
money.’’ And once they begin to get the money they 
so invest as to promote themselves and the commu- 
nity’s interest rather than a magnate’s. Here the South 
Dakota idea is unique. It is sanely socialistic. The 
county rents the Court House for lodge 
meetings and dances; the school yard is 
leased to the traveling circus, and the vil- 
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penses. Soon after his arrival he was drawn into a 
game of progression. He had played his last cent and 
started to fumble at his shirt for another bill. A 
booster on the outside of the game saw the move and 
knew the meaning. He sprang to the boy, and witha 
quick circle of a sharp knife lifted the patch of the 
shirt to which the bills were sewed. The money was 
thrown on the table, and the cry was given, ‘‘ You lose.”’ 
A policeman told him he had no business there and to 
move on. Later the same day a crier asked a farmer 
to join the game. The farmer declared he did not 
gamble. ‘‘I’ll bet you haven’t got $50,’’ said the crier 
tauntingly. The farmer foolishly declared he had, and 
showed his roll, which was promptly snatched away 
from him, and the police refused to interfere. 


A Minister Shoots a Tough 


For three days this kind of thing was permitted to 
go on, when the United States Government threatened 
to take the registration away from Bonesteel. The in- 
dignant citizens forced the police to attack the graft- 
ers, but the grafters attacked the police. They shot at 
them openly. A minister of the town saw a policeman 
fired upon and fall. He instantly drew a revolver and 
fired at the assassin. A group of citizens gathered 
around the wounded man, who was standing and feign- 
ing unconcern. The pastor accused him of shooting the 
policeman. ‘‘You have madea mistake, you have got 
the wrong man,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I put a hole in the 
man who did the shooting,’’ said the preacher; ‘‘ex- 
amine him, and you'll find that hole.’’ The man was 
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four openings that could be conveniently and securely 
closed. The 106,000 envelopes bearing the names and 
addresses of all those registered were placed in the 
“‘churn.’’ Governor Richards then read to the inter. 
ested spectators the conditions of the contest. The box 
was to be revolved until the envelopes should be thor- 
oughly mixed. Four boys under the age of twenty- 
one were stationed at the four openings, and they were 
to make the drawings in turn. The name drawn first 
was to have first choice of all the quarter-sections on 
the reservation. There were offers for $10,000 for this 
ticket when it should be drawn. ‘There were also sey- 
eral offers of $5,000 each for al] drawings up toten. It 
was half an hour after the reading of the rules before 
the envelopes were all in and the churning begun. The 
weight of the envelopes was so great that it took sey- 
eral of Dakota’s proudest brawn to revolve the box, 
When the churning was completed and the openings 
released it fell toa youth by the name of Lucky Somers 
to make the first draw. The card was held in the air. 
Cries of ‘‘Read it, read it,’’ went up from all sides, 
Then ex-Governor Richards stepped forward and read, 
‘‘Number one is drawn to William McCormick of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, an old soldier.’’ There 
were some ‘‘Ahs!’’ some ‘‘Ohs!’’ and then a general 
cheer for ‘‘Mac,’’ and cries of ‘‘He deserved it,’’ and 
‘‘Hurrah for the old soldier.’’ A South Dakota man 
drew number two. Nebraska came in for the next two 
draws. Then followed Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and so 
on, showing the registration to be almost universal. 
Under a broiling sun this crowd stood all day, each 
hoping that the next turn would bring forth his name. 

But the day was otherwise not without 
incident. The red automobile, brought into 
town for revenue only, and that had donea 
good business at a dollar and a half a ride, 








lage pastimes accrue to the county’s good. 
It is a poor place for landlords. 

The Rosebud land differs from any for- 
mer land granting acts in that those who 
come to claim it do not settle in a desolate 
territory remote from civilization, but, on 
the contrary, they find themselves sur- 
rounded by a community both settled and 
advanced. The Rosebud drawing is not so 
much an opening of a reservation as it is 
a closing in of civilizing forces. Telephone 
wires are waiting to cross it, and railroads 
are already built to its very edge. And it 
is in the very heart of a young common- 
wealth so strong and progressive that it has 
already established a State Agricultural 
College that ranks third among the institu- 
tions of its kind inthe country. Not con- 
tent with the natural course of things, this 
State station of experiment and instruction 
is solving the problem of how to make two 
seeds bear harvest where formerly but one 
would grow. 


A Prosperous Community 


The Rosebud opportunity was widely 
sought because it was an opportunity that 
was rare. Railroad men are agreed that 
the dining car that earns most money in 
any part of the country is the one that 
plies between Sioux City and Mitchell, 
South Dakota. This dining car is profit- 
able because it runs through the richest 
farms. These farmers are wealthy enough 
to travel back and forth from town to town 
on business and on pleasure. They like to 
do it. It is their recreation. When they 
travel they are too independent to be both- 








made one strong impression at least. A 
good old family mare resolved she would 
not stand for such a snorting contrivance, 
and so tore down the village street, leaving 
the rig in fragments behind. Fakirs went 
crying up and down the thoroughfare an- 
nouncing that fifteen thousand feet of mov- 
ing pictures would be shown at the Opera 
House that night. Blind people with the 
indispensable tin cups sang evangelical 
hymns; a fire broke out in a house con- 
taining a typhoid fever patient; the only 
train a day was late, and ‘‘The Greatest 
Show on Earth’’ came to town. 


The Indian Wants a Chance 


But despite all the collateral distractions 
the strong underflow everywhere was un- 
bounded loyalty to South Dakota. There 
was nothing more picturesque in all these 
days than the group of Sioux Indians who 
had registered as citizens of the Govern- 
ment, hoping to open up as farms the very 
land over which they had roamed as sav- 
ages. ‘‘The Indian,’’ said a leading South 
Dakota citizen, ‘tis learning that he must 
adopt the white man’s ways. He has been 
treated unfairly through all these years, 
and he is only dishonest and tricky when 
he tries to imitate the white man.”’ 

When the first day’s drawings were over 
a disappointed man said: ‘‘When I came 
out here to register I never expected such 
a flood of humanity as this. I didn’t mind 
their coming till there came to be so many 
that I saw my chances fade. I felt pretty 
bad. But I’m going to stay right here,’’ 
he added with a smile. ‘‘I didn’t come out 








ered with a lunch-box, and when they eat 
they are both too robust and healthy and 
too generous to order asmall meal. There 
is nothing about them to suggest the sar- 
dine and salad man. They belong to the 
extra porterhouse fraternity. Pantry and 
plenty are synonymous terms with them. 
And it isamong these farmers that the Rose- 
bud claimant comes and is made neighbor. 

When the figures of the homeseekers 
soared above the hundred thousands, the 
land agents from everywhere followed 
the advancing army to the banks of the Missouri 
and there spread broadcast circulars setting forth 
the charms of other States. Booklets, pamphlets, 
and magazines describing the cznerhaustible and 
unprecedented resources of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, 
California, and the wheat lands of Montana were forced 
into the hands of bystanders to offset the Government 
literature announcing the opening of the Fox Lake 
Range country in North Dakota the latter part of this 
month. A stalk of Texas corn fifteen feet in height 
was carried about the streets of the towns. Montana 
wheat was handed around in sample packages. The 
States were on parade competing with South Dakota. 
But South Dakota was having her day, and her day 
promises to be a long one. 

Along with the State’s land criers came a flanking 
army of grafters.. And behind them were the novelty 
men—the instantaneous knife-sharpener, the glass- 
cutter and can-opener man, and the one universal 
household-article man. They all belonged to the Rose- 
Lud land movement, and they came to play their part. 

Driven from the orderly towns of Yankton and 
Chamberlain, the grafters seized upon Bonesteel and 
took her by the throat. They presumed upon a good, 
old-fashioned frontier time. They organized them- 
selves into a thug gang and determined to open up the 
right kind of a Wild West town. They played their 
game well, but they fell short of aces on the last draw. 
Their schemes and grafts were many, and their games 
were bold and daring. They bought the local police 
and hired them as lieutenants. 

A farm hand who lived near Moville went to Bone- 
steel to register for a Rosebud claim. He had enough 
money sewed on the inside of his shirt to file on the 
quarter section which he hoped todraw. The money 
was in bills, and he had worked hard for two years to 
save it. In his pocket he carried $40 to pay his ex- 


Spanish Minister he and General 
exchanged an affectionate ‘abrazo,’ 


President Diaz 


THE FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 


The American Colony observed Independence Day this year in a manner that sur- 
passed all previous similar celebrations in the City of Mexico. 
were held in the Tivoli del Eliseo, the handsomest private park in the city. There 
were speeches by prominent Americans and Mexicans, and after an address by the 
Clayton, the American Ambassador, 
‘ or embrace, in true Spanish style, testifying 
eloquently to the friendly relations now existing between our country and Spain 


Powell 


examined, and he was wearing the preacher's bullet. 
During that day the citizens went into war and several 
of the grafters were shot, a few of whom escaped, but 
were later found dead in the fields not faraway. Some 
of them took the night boat on the river at Starcher for 
Chamberlain. They terrorized the passengers, who, to 
protect themselves, sat up all night. The pilot was 
reprimanded both by the citizens and the city officials 
on reaching Chamberlain, and the thugs were driven 
from town. 

The order which was generally observed through the 
central part of the State under such trying and un- 
usual conditions reflects no little credit upon the vigi- 
lance and honor of South Dakota’s citizens. To protect 
the Government’s money during the filing of these 
claims, which is to take place at Bonesteel during the 
four weeks following August 8, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, Hon. W. A. Richards, formerly 
Governor of Wyoming, has engaged a husky Scandi- 
navian sharpshooter who was formerly employed by 
the Union Pacific Railroad to protect their express. 
Governor Richards has announced that this sharp- 
shooter is to be constantly on guard, and whoever 
attempts to molest the public funds will be shot dead 
on the spot. 


The Lottery Opens 


The dramatic hour of the Rosebud Reservation open- 
ing occurred’at ten o’clock Thursday morning, July 28, 
on the public school grounds at Chamberlain, when the 
drawing began. This was Uncle Sam’s great land lot- 
tery. Acovered stand was erected for the purpose, and 
the Government officials, their employees, stenogra- 
phers, telegraphers, and the press were admitted to seats 
thereon. A huge oblong box, painted sky blue, and 
resting upon such bearings as to admit of its revolving, 
was the Government’s chance machine. This box had 
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here for nothing. I’m stuck on the State, 
and I’m here for keeps. I'll buy one of 
these fellows that have won out, or I’ll buy 
somewhere around here on part cash and 
part time. I’ve got a piece down in West 
Virginia with a fair offer for it, and I’m go- 
ing to let it go. West Virginia is all right, 
but it ain’t like Dakota for farming. I can 
make a living on the old place, but I want 
todo more. I’ve got two little boys. By 
he time they’re grown I reckon I can 
make enough to send them to the State college at Ver- 
milion, and that’s what I want—to give them a better 
chance than I had. My best chance to do that is right 
here, so you can put me down for South Dakota.”’ 
What State can faii of greatness whose soil is tilled by 
such pioneer blood as this? 

The centre of gravity in the agricultural world is 
shifting. The fertile fields of the Dakotas are drawing 
to their bosom the congested, burdened people who once 
thought them worthless. The climate is sunny and 
temperate. Rains are sufficient and the snow is light. 
Water is abundant. Every farmer can have artesian 
wells for what a windmill and its repairs cost in the 
East. The flow of a three-inch pipe is sufficient to run 
a large grist mill, and a ten-inch pipe, costing less than 
$2,500 to drill, would operate a New England shoe fac- 
tory or cotton mill. Some day the hides at Sioux Fails 
will be converted into shoes at Chamberlain as well as at 
Salem. When this water is distributed over the farms 
it supplements the rainfall, and South Dakota never 
knows a failure. 

An Eastern teacher who has adopted the West said: 
‘‘Dear old New England, she has the lovely trees and 
the Latin conjugations, but we have the fields that feed 
her.’’ Indeed, Dakota has more than that. James J. 
Hill is teaching yellow Asia that wheat is better food 
than rice, and Secretary Wilson has introduced to our 
English and German cousins the palatable johnny-cake, 
and they like it. 

The home weeks of New England bring old friends 
back to visit. The home weeks of Dakota bring stran- 
gers there to stay. These are some of the thoughts 
that are filling the minds of the hundred thousand 
army that is marching into the Dakotas to-day, and 
thus is the territory which Napoleon sold to build an 
army taking to itself in this centennial year the buyers 
and builders of peace, fulfilling a century of silent 
promise. 











RS. KORNER 


In which an Exemplary Husband by His Single 


a man to be a man.”’ 
‘*But you would not like Christopher—I 
mean Mr. Korner—to be that sort of man,”’ 
suggested her bosom friend. 

“T don’t mean that I should like it if he did it 
often. But I should like to feel that he was 
able to be that sort of man. Have you told 
your master that breakfast is ready?’ demanded 
Mrs. Korner of the domestic staff, entering at 
the moment with three boiled eggs and a teapot. 

“Yus, I’ve told ’im,’’ replied the staff indig- 
nantly. 

The domestic staff of Acacia Villa, Ravens- 
court Park, lived in a state of indignation. It could 
be heard of mornings and evenings saying its prayers 
indignantly. 

‘‘What did he say?”’ 

‘Sed ’e’ll be down the moment ’e’s dressed.”’ 

“‘Nobody wants him to come before,’’ commented 
Mrs. Korner. ‘‘Answered me that he was putting on 
his collar when I called up to him five minutes ago.”’ 

“Answer yer the same thing now, if yer called up to 
’im agen, I ’spect,’’ was the opinion of the staff. ‘‘Was 
on ’is ’ands and knees when I looked in, scooping round 
under the bed for ’is collar stud.” 

Mrs. Korner paused with the teapot in her hand. 
“Was he talking?”’ 

“Talkin’? Nobody there to talk to; I ’adn’t got no 
time to stop and chatter.”’ 

“I mean to himself,’’ explained Mrs. Korner. ‘‘He— 
he wasn’t swearing?’ There was a note of eagerness, 
almost of hope, in Mrs. Korner’s voice. ; 

“Swearin’! ’E! Why, ’e don’t know any.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ said Mrs. Korner. ‘‘That will do, 
Harriet; you may go.” 

Mrs. Korner put down the teapot with a bang. ‘‘The 
very girl,’ said Mrs. Korner bitterly, ‘‘the very girl 
despises him.” 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ suggested Miss Greene, ‘‘he had been 
swearing and he had finished.”’ 

But Mrs. Korner was not to be comforted. ‘‘Fin- 
ished! Any other man would have been swearing all 
the time.’’ 

‘“‘Perhaps,”’ suggested the kindly bosom friend, ever 
the one to plead the cause of the transgressor, ‘‘per- 
haps he was swearing, and she did not hear him. You 
see, if he had his head well underneath the bed—’”’ 

The door opened. 

“Sorry I am late,’’ said Mr. Korner, bursting cheer- 
fully into the room. It was a point with Mr. Korner 
always to be cheerful in the morning. ‘Greet the day 
with a smile and it will leave you with a blessing,’’ was 
the motto Mrs. Korner, this day a married woman of 
six months and three weeks’ standing, had heard her 
husband murmur before getting out of bed on pre- 
cisely two hundred and two occasions. The motto en- 
tered largely into the scheme of Mr. Korner’s life. 
Written in fine copper-plate upon cards all of the same 
size, a choice selection counseled him each morning 
from the rim of his shaving-glass. 

‘Did you find it?’ asked Mrs. Korner. 

“Tt is most extraordinary,’’ replied Mr. Korner, as 
he seated himself at the breakfast-table. ‘‘I saw it go 
under the bed with my own eyes. Perhaps—’’ 

“Don’t ask me to look for it,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Korner. ‘‘Crawling about on their hands and knees, 
knocking their heads against iron bed- 
steads, would be enough to make some 
people swear.’’ The emphasis was on 
the ‘‘some.”’ 

“It is not bad training for the char- 
acter,’’ hinted Mr. Korner, ‘‘occasionally 
to force one’s self to perform patiently 
tasks calculated—”’ 

“If you get tied up in one of those 
long sentences of yours you will never 
get out in time to eat your breakfast,”’ 
was the fear of Mrs. Korner. 

“T should be sorry for anything to 
happen to it,’’ remarked Mr. Korner, 
“its intrinsic value may perhaps—”’ 

“J will look for it after breakfast,’ 
volunteered the amiable Miss Greene. 
“I am good at finding things.”’ 

“TI can well believe it,’’ the gallant 
Mr. Korner assured her, as with the 
handle of his spoon he peeled his 
ees: ‘*From such bright eyes as yours, 
ew—”’ 

“You’ve only got ten minutes,’’ his 
wife reminded him. ‘‘Do get on with 
your breakfast.”’ 

“I should like,’’ said Mr. Korner, ‘‘to 
finish a speech occasionally.”’ 

‘You never would,’’ asserted Mrs. 
Korner. 

“T should like to try,’’ sighed Mr. 

Korner, ‘‘one of these days—’’ 

' “How did you sleep, dear? I forgot 
to ask you,’”’ questioned Mrs. Korner of 
the bosom friend. 

“TI am always restless in a strange 
bed the first night,’’ explained Miss Greene. ‘‘] dare- 
say, too, I was a little excited.” 

“I could have wisiied,’’ said Mr. Korner, ‘‘it had been 
a better example of the delightful art of the dramatist. 
When one goes but seldom to the theatre—”’ 

‘‘One, wants to enjoy one’s self,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Korner. 

‘“T really do not think,’’ said the bosom friend, ‘‘that 
I have ever laughed so much in all my life.’’ 

“It was amusing. I laughed myself,’’ admitted Mr. 
Korner. ‘‘At the same time I can not help thinking 
that to treat drunkenness as a theme—”’ 


| DO mean it,’’ declared Mrs. Korner, ‘‘I like 
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‘‘He wasn’t drunk,’’ argued Mrs. Korner, ‘‘he was 
just jovial.’”’ 

‘‘My dear!’’ Mr. Korner corrected her, ‘‘he simply 
couldn’t stand.”’ 

‘‘He was much more amusing than some people 
who can,’’ retorted Mrs. Korner. 

“It is possible, my dear Aimée,’’ her husband pointed 
out to her, ‘‘for a man to be amusing without being 
drunk; also for a man to be drunk without—”’ 

‘Oh, a man is all the better,’’ declared Mrs. Korner, 
‘for letting himself go occasionally.’’ 

‘“My dear—”’ 

“You, Christopher, would be all the better for letting 
yourself go—occasionally.”’ 

‘‘I wish,’’ said Mr. Korner, as he passed his empty 
cup, ‘‘you would not say things youdo not mean. Any 
one hearing you—”’ 

‘‘If there’s one thing makes me more angry than an- 
other,’’ said Mrs. Korner, ‘‘it is being told I say things 
that I do not mean.”’ 

‘Why say them then?’ suggested Mr. Korner. 

“I don’t, I do—I mean I do mean them,’’ explained 
Mrs. Korner. 

“You can hardly mean, my dear,’’ persisted her hus- 
band, ‘‘that you really think I should be all the better 
for getting drunk—even occasionally.”’ 

‘I didn’t say drunk; I said ‘going it. 

‘‘But I do ‘go it’ in moderation,’’ pleaded Mr. Korner. 
‘**Moderation in all things,’ that is my motto.” 

‘I know it,’’ returned Mrs. Korner. 

‘tA little of everything and nothing—”’ this time Mr. 
Korner interrupted himself. ‘‘I fear,’’ said Mr. Kor- 
ner, rising, ‘‘we must postpone the further discussion 
of this interesting topic. If you would not mind 
stepping out with me into the passage, dear, there are 
one or two little matters connected with the house—’”’ 
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The two friends talked of many things 


Host and hostess squeezed past the visitor and closed 
the door behind them. The visitor continued eating. 

‘*I do mean it,’’ repeated Mrs. Korner, for the third 
time, reseating herself a minute later at the table. ‘‘I 
would give anything—anything,’’ reiterated the lady 
recklessly, ‘‘to see Christopher more like the ordinary 
sort of man.”’ 

‘*But he has always been the sort—the sort of man 
he is,’’ her bosom friend reminded her. 

‘Oh, during the engagement, of course, one expects 
aman to be perfect. I didn’t think he was going to 
keep it up.” 










‘““He seems to me,”’ said Miss Greene, ‘‘a 
dear, good fellow. You are one of those 
people who never know when they are well 
off.’’ ‘ 


“I know he is a good fellow,” agreed Mrs. 
Korner, ‘‘and I am very fond of him. It is 
just because I am fond of him that I hate feel- 
ing ashamed of him. I want him to bea manly 
man, to do the things that other men do.” ~ 

‘Do all the ordinary sort of men swear aid 
get occasionally drunk?” 

‘‘Of course they do,’’ asserted Mrs. Korner, 
in a tone of authority. ‘‘One does not want a 
man to be a milksop.”’ 

‘Have you ever scen a drunken man?” inquired the 
bosom friend, who was nibbling sugar. 

‘*Heaps,’’ replied Mrs. Korner, who was sucking 
marmalade off her fingers. 

By which Mrs. Korner meant that some half a dozen 
times in her life she had visited the play, choosing by 
preference the lighter form of British drama. The 
first time she witnessed the real thing, which happened 
just precisely a month later, long after the conversa- 
tion here recorded had been forgotten by the parties 
most concerned, no one could have been more utterly 
astonished than was Mrs. Korner. 

How it came about Mr. Korner was never able to 
fully satisfy himself. Mr. Korner was not the type 
that serves the purpose of the temperance lecturer. 
His “‘first glass’’ he had drunk more years ago than he 
could recollect, and since had tasted the varied contents 
of many others. But never before had Mr. Korner ex- 
ceeded, nor been tempted to exceed, the limits of his 
favorite virtue, moderation. 

‘We had one bottle of claret between us,’’ Mr. Kor- 
ner would often recall to his mind, ‘‘of which he drank 
the greater part. And then he brought out the little 
green flask. He said it was made from pears—that in 
Peru they kept it specially for children’s parties. Of 
course, that may have been his joke; but in any case I 
can not see how just one glass—I wonder could I have 
taken more than one glass while he was talking.’’ It 
was a point that worried Mr. Korner. 

The ‘‘he’’ who had talked, possibly, to such bad 
effect was a distant cousin of Mr. Korner’s, one Bill 
Damon, chief mate of the steamship La Fortuna. 
Until their chance meeting that afternoon in Leaden- 
hall Street, they had nov seen each other since they 
were boys together. The Fortuna was leaving St. 
Katherine’s Docks early the next morning bound for 
South America, and it might be years before they met 
again. As Mr. Damon pointed out, Fate, by thus 
throwing them into each other’s arms, clearly intended 
they should have a cosey dinner together that very 
evening in the captain’s cabin of the Fortuna. Mr, 
Korner, returning to the office, despatched to Ravens- 
court Park an express letter, announcing the strange 
news that he might not be home that evening much 
before ten, and at half-past six, for the first time since 
his marriage, directed his steps away from home and 
Mrs. Korner. 

The two friends talked of many things. And later 
on they spoke of sweethearts and of wives. Mate 
Damon’s experiences had apparently been wide and 
varied. They talked—or, rather, the mate talked, and 
Mr. Korner listened—of the olive-tinted beauties of the 
Spanish Main, of the dark-eyed passionate creoles, of 
the blond Junos of the Californian val- 
leys. The mate had theories concerning 
the care and management of women: 
theories that, if the mate’s word could be 
relied upon, had stood the test of studied 
application. A new world opened out to 
Mr. Korner; a world where lovely women 
worshiped with doglike devotion men 
who, though loving them in return, knew 
how to be their masters. Mr. Korner, 
warmed gradually from cold disapproval 
to bubbling appreciation, sat entranced. 
Time alone set a limit to the recital 
of the mate’s adventures. At eleven 
o’clock the cook reminded them that the 
captain and the pilot might be aboard 
at any moment. Mr. Korner, surprised 
at the lateness of the hour, took a long 
and tender farewell of his cousin, and 
found St. Katherine’s Docks one of the 
most bewildering places out of which he 
had ever tried to escape. Under a lamp- 
post in the Minories, it suddenly oc- 
curred to Mr. Korner that he was an 
unappreciated man. Mrs. Korner never 
said and did the sort of things by means 
of which the beauties of the Southern 
main endeavored feebly to express ‘their 
consuming passion for gentlemen su- 
perior in no way—as far as he could see 
—to Mr. Korner himself. Thinking 
over the sort of things Mrs. Korner did 
say and did do, tears sprung into Mr. 
Korner’s eyes. Noticing that a police- 
man was eying him with curiosity, he 
dashed them aside and hurried on. Pac- 
ing the platform of the Mansion House Station, where 
it is always draughty, the thought of his wrongs re- 
turned to him with renewed force. Why was there no 
trace of doglike devotion about Mrs. Korner? The 
fault—so he bitterly told himself—the fault was his. 
‘‘A woman loves her master; it is her instinct,’’ mur- 
mured Mr. Korner to himself. ‘‘Damme,’’ thought 
Mr. Korner, ‘‘I don’t believe that half her time she 
knows I am her master.’’ 

‘Go away,” said Mr. Korner to a youth of pasty ap- 
pearance who, with open mouth, had stopped immedi- 
ately in front of him. 
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‘I’m fond of listening,’’ explained the pasty youth. 

‘*Who’s talking?’ demanded Mr. Korner. 

‘You are,’’ replied the pasty youth. 

It is a long journey from the city to Ravenscourt 
Park, but the task of planning out the future life of 
Mrs. Korner and himself kept Mr. Korner wide awake 
and interested. When he got out of the train the thing 
chiefly troubling him was the quarter of a mile of muddy 
road stretching between him and his determination to 
make things clear to Mrs. Korner then and there. 

The sight of Acacia Villa, suggesting that everybody 
was in bed and asleep, served to further irritate him. 
A doglike wife would have been sitting up to see if 
there was anything he wanted. Mr. Korner, acting on 
the advice of his own brass plate, not only knocked but 
also rang. As the door did not immediately fly open, 
he continued to knock and ring. The window of the best 
bedroom on the first floor opened. ‘‘Is that you?’’ said 
the voice of Mrs. Korner. There was, as it happened, 
distinct suggestion of passion in Mrs. Korner’s.voice, 
but not of the passion Mr. Korner was wishful to in- 
spire. It made him a little more angry than he was 
before. 

“Don’t you talk to me with your head out of the 
window as if this were a gallanty show. You come 
down and open the door,’’ commanded Mr. Korner. 

‘‘Haven’t you got your latchkey?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Korner. 

For answer Mr. Korner attacked the door again. 
The window closed. The next moment but six or 
seven, the door was opened with such suddenness that 
Mr. Korner, still gripping the knocker, was borne in- 
ward in a flying attitude. Mrs. Korner had descended 
the stairs ready with a few remarks. She had 
not anticipated that Mr. Korner, usually slow 
of speech, could be even readier. 

‘‘Where’s my supper?” indignantly demanded 
Mr. Korner, still supported by the knocker. 

Mrs. Korner, too astonished for words, sim- 
ply stared. 

‘‘Where’s my supper?’’ repeated Mr. Korner, 
by this time worked up into genuine astonish- 
ment that it did not seem to be ready for him. 
‘‘What’s everybody mean, going off to bed, 
when the masterororous hasn’t had his supper?” 

‘Is anything the matter, dear?’’ was heard 
the voice of Miss Greene, speaking from the 
neighborhood of the first landing. 

‘“‘Come in, Christopher,’’ pleaded Mrs. Kor- 
ner, ‘‘please come in, and let me shut the door.”’ 

Mrs. Korner was the type of young lady fond 
of domineering with a not ungraceful hauteur 
over those accustomed to yield readily to her; 
it is a type that is easily frightened. 

“I wan’ grilled kinneys-on-toast,’’ explained 
Mr. Korner, exchanging the knocker for, the 
hat-stand, and wishing ‘the next moment that 
he had not. ‘‘Don’ let’s ’avareytalk about it. 
Unnerstan’? I dowan’ any talk about it.’’ 

‘‘What on earth am I to do?’’ whispered the 
terrified Mrs. Korner to her bosom friend, 
“there isn’t a kidney in the house.”’ 

‘*T should poach him a couple of eggs,’’ sug- 
gested the helpful bosom friend; ‘‘put plenty 
of Cayenne pepper on them. Very likely he 
won’t remeimber.”’ 

Mr. Korner allowed himself to be persuaded 
into the dining-room, which was also the break- 
fast parlor and the library. The two ladies, 
joined by the hastily clad staff, whose chronic 
indignation seemed to have vanished in face of 
the first excuse for it that Acacia Villa had af- 
forded her, made haste to light the kitchen fire. 

‘*I should never have believed it,’’ whispered 
the white-faced Mrs. Korner, ‘‘never.’’ 

‘‘Makes yer know there’s a man about the 
‘ouse, don’t it?’’ chirped the delighted staff. 
Mrs. Korner, for answer, boxed the girl’s ears; 
it relieved her feelings to a slight extent. 

The staff retained its equanimity, but the 
operations of Mrs. Korner and her bosom friend were 
retarded rather than assisted by the voice of Mr. Kor- 
ner, heard every quarter of a minute, roaring out fresh 
directions. 

‘I dare not go in alone,’’ said Mrs. Korner, when all 
things were in order on the tray. So the bosom friend 
followed her, and the staff brought up the rear. 

‘*What’s this?” frowned Mr. Korner. ‘I told you 
chops.’”’ 

‘I’m so sorry, dear,’’ faltered Mrs. 
there weren't any in the house.”’ 

‘‘In a perfectly organizedouse, such as for the future 
I meanterave,’’ continued Mr. Korner, helping himself 
to beer, ‘‘there should always be chopanteak. Unner- 
stanme? chopanteak!’’ 

“‘T’ll try and remember, dear,’’ said Mrs. Korner. 

‘*Pearsterme,’’ said Mr. Korner, between mouthfuls, 
‘‘you’re norrer sort of housekeeper I want.’’ 

“I'll try to be, dear,’’ pleaded Mrs. Korner. 

‘“Where’s your books?’’ Mr. Korner cried suddenly. 

‘‘My books!”’ repeated Mrs. Korner, in astonishment. 

Mr. Korner struck the corner of the table with his 
fist, which made most things in the room, including 
Mrs. Korner, jump. 

‘‘Don’t you defy me, my girl,’’ said Mr. Korner. 
‘*You know whatermean your housekeepin’ books.’’ 

They happened to be in the drawer of the chiffonier. 
Mrs. Korner produced them, and passed them to her 
husband with a trembling hand. Mr. Korner, opening 
one by hazard, bent over it with knitted brows. 

‘‘Pearsterme, my girl, you can’t add,’’ said Mr. 
Korner. 

‘‘[—I was always considered rather good at arith- 
metic, as a girl,’’ stammered Mrs. Korner. 

‘‘What you mayabeen as a girl, and what—twenner- 
seven and nine?’’ fiercely questioned Mr. Korner. 


Korner, ‘‘but 


“Thirty-eight-seven,’’ commenced to blunder the 
terrified Mrs. Korner. 
“‘Know your nine tables or don’t you?’’ thundered 


Mr. Korner. 

**T used to,’’ sobbed Mrs. Korner. 

**Say it,’” commanded Mr. Korner. 

‘Nine times one are nine,’’ sobbed the poor little 
woinan, ‘‘nine times two—’’ 
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‘*Goron,’’ said Mr. Korner sternly. 

She went on steadily, ina low monotone, broken by 
stifled sobs. The dreary rhythm of the repetition may 
possibly have assisted. As she mentioned fearfully 
that nine times eleven were ninety-nine, Miss Greene 
pointed stealthily toward the table. Mrs. Korner, 
glancing up fearfully, saw that the eyes of her lord and 
master were closed; heard the rising snore that issued 
from his head, resting between the empty beer-jug and 
the cruet-stand. 

‘‘He will be all right,’’ counselled Miss Greene. 
‘‘You go to bed and lock yourself in. Harriet and I 
will see to his breakfast in the morning. It will be 
just as well for you to be out of the way.”’ 

And Mrs. Korner, only too thankful for some one to 
tell her what to do, obeyed in all things. 

Toward seven o’clock the sunlight streaming into the 
room caused Mr. Korner first to blink, then yawn, 
then open half an eye. 

‘Greet the day with a smile,’’ murmured Mr. Kor- 
ner, sleepily, ‘‘and it will—”’ 

Mr. Korner sat up suddenly and looked about him. 
This was not bed. The fragments of a jug and a glass 
lay scattered round his feet. To the tablecloth an 
overturned cruet-stand mingled with egg gave color. 
A tingling sensation about his head called for investi- 
gation. Mr. Korner was forced to the conclusion that 
somebody had been trying to make a salad of him— 
somebody with an exceptionally heavy hand for mus- 
tard. A sound directed Mr. Korner’s attention to the 
door. 

The face of Miss Greene, portentously grave, was 
peeping through the jar. 





The bosom friend followed her, and the staff brought up the rear 


Mr. Korner rose. Miss Greene entered stealthily, and, 
closing the door, stoed with her back against it. 

‘I suppose you know what—what you’ve done?’ 
suggested Miss Greene. 

She spoke in a sepulchral tone; it chilled poor Mr. 
Korner to the bone. 

“It is beginning to come back to me, but not—not 
very clearly,’’ admitted Mr. Korner. 

‘You came home drunk—very drunk,’’ Miss Greene 
informed him, ‘‘at two o’clock in the morning. The 
noise you made must have awakened half the street.’’ 

A groan escaped from his parched lips. 

‘You insisted upon Aimée cooking you a hot supper.”’ 

‘“‘I insisted!’ Mr. Korner glanced down upon the 
table. 

‘*And—and she did it!’’ 

‘You were very violent,’’ explained Miss Greene; 
‘we were terrified at you, all three of us.’ Regarding 
the pathetic object in front of her, Miss Greene found 
it difficult to recollect that a few hours before she 
really had been frightened of it. Sense of duty alone 
restrained her present inclination to laugh. 

‘‘While you sat there, eating your supper,’ continued 
Miss Greene remorselessly, ‘‘you made her bring you 
her books.’’ 

Mr. Korner had passed the stage when anything 
could astonish him. 

‘‘You lectured her about her housekeeping.’’ There 
was a twinkle in the eye of Mrs. Korner’s bosom friend. 
But lightning could have flashed before Mr. Korner’s 
eyes without his noticing it just then. 

‘*You told her that she could not add, and you made 
her say her tables.’’ 

‘“‘T made her—’’ Mr. Korner spoke in the emotionless 
tones of one merely desiring information. ‘‘I made 
Aimée say her tables?’’ 

‘‘Her nine times,’’ nodded Miss Greene. 

Mr. Korner sat down upon his chair and stared with 
stony eyes into the future. 

‘‘What’s to be done?’”’ said Mr. Korner, ‘‘she’ll never 
forgive me; I know her. You are not chaffing me?’’ he 
cried with a momentary gleam of hope. ‘‘I really did it?” 

‘*You sat in that very chair where you are sitting now 
and ate poached eggs, while she stood opposite to you 


and said her nine times table. At the end of it, seeing 
you had gone to sleep yourself, I persuaded her to go 
to bed. It was three o’clock, and we thought you 
would not mind.’’ Miss Greene drew up a chair, and, 
with her elbows on the table, looked across at Mr. Kor- 
ner. Decidedly there was a twinkle in the eyes of Mrs, 
Korner’s bosom friend. 

“You'll never do it again,’’ suggested Miss Greene. 

‘*Do you think it possible,’’ cried Mr. Korner, ‘‘that 
she may forgive me?”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t,’’ replied Miss Greene. At which Mr. 
Korner’s face fell back to zero. ‘‘I think the best way 
out will be for you to forgive her.’’ 

The idea did not even amuse him. Miss Greene 
glanced round to satisfy herself that the door was still 
closed, and listened a moment to assure herself of the 
silence. 

‘‘Don’t you remember,’’ Miss Greene took the extra 
precaution to whisper it, ‘‘the talk we had at breakfast 
time the first morning of my visit, when Aimée said 
you would be all the better ‘going it’ occasionally?”’ 

Yes, slowly it came back to Mr. Korner. But she 
only said ‘‘going it,’’ Mr. Korner recollected to his 


dismay. 
“Well, you’ve been ‘going it,’’’ persisted Miss 
Greene. ‘‘Besides, she did not mean ‘going it.’ She 


meant the real thing, only she did not like to say the 
word. We talked about it after you had gone. She 
said she would give anything to see you more like the 
ordinary man. And that is her idea of the ordinary 
man.”’ 

Mr. Korner’s sluggishness of comprehension irritated 
Miss Greene. She leaned across the table and shook 
him. ‘‘Don’t you understand? You have done 
it on purpose to teach her a lesson. It is she 
who has got to ask you to forgive her.’’ 

“You think—?”’ 

‘I think, if you manage it properly, it will 
be the best day’s work you have ever done. 
Get out of the house before she wakes. I shall 
say nothing to her. Indeed, I shall not have 
the time; I must catch the ten o’clock from 
Paddington. When you come home this even- 
ing, you talk first, that’s what you’ve got 
to do.’’ And Mr. Korner, in his excitement, 
kissed the bosom friend before he knew what 
he had done. 

Mrs. Korner sat waiting for her husband 
that evening in the drawing-room. She was 
dressed as for a journey, and about the corners 
of her mouth were lines familiar to Christopher, 
the sight of which sent his heart into his boots. 
Fortunately, he recovered himself in time to 
greet her with a smile. It was not the smile 
he had been rehearsing half the day, but that 
it was a smile of any sort astonished the words 
away from Mrs. Korner’s lips, and gave him 
the inestimable advantage of first speech. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Korner cheerily, ‘‘and how 
did you like it?” 

For the moment Mrs. Korner feared her 
husband’s new complaint had already reached 
the chronic stage, but his still smiling face 
reassured her—to that extent at all events. 

‘‘When would you like me to ‘go it’ again? 
Oh, come,’’ continued Mr. Korner in response 
to his wife’s bewilderment, ‘‘you surely have 
not forgotten the talk we had at breakfast-time 
—the first morning of Mildred’s visit. You 
hinted how much more attractive I should be 
for occasionally ‘letting myself go!’ ”’ 

Mr. Korner, watching intently, perceived 
that upon Mrs. Korner recollection was slowly 
forcing itself. 

‘“‘I was unable to oblige you before,’’ ex- 
plained Mr. Korner, ‘‘having to keep my head 
clear for business, and not knowing what the ef- 
fect upon me might be. Yesterday I did my best, 
and I hope you are pleased with me. Though, 
if you could see your way to being content— 
just for the present and until I get more used to it— 
with a similar performance not oftener than once a fort- 
night, say, I should be grateful,’’ added Mr. Korner. 

“You mean—”’ said Mrs. Korner, rising. 

‘‘I mean, my dear,’’ said Mr. Korner, ‘‘that almost 
from the day of our marriage you have made it clear 
that you regard me asa milksop. You have got your 
notion of men from silly books and sillier plays, and 
your trouble is that I am not like them. Well, I’ve 
shown you that, if you insist upon it, I can be like 
them.”’ 

‘‘But you weren’t,’’ argued Mrs. Korner, ‘‘not a bit 
like them.’’ 

‘I did my best,’’ repeated Mr. Korner; ‘‘we are not 
all made alike. That was my drunk.”’ 

“‘T didn’t say ‘drunk’.’’ 

‘But you meant it,”’ interrupted Mr. Korner. ‘‘We 
were talking about drunken men. The man in the play 
was drunk. You thought him amusing.”’ 

‘‘He was amusing,’’ persisted Mrs. Korner, now in 
tears. ‘‘I meant that sort of drunk.”’ 

“His wife,’’ Mr. Korner reminded her, ‘‘didn’t find 
him amusing. In the third act she was threatening to 
return home to her mother, which, if I may judge from 
finding you here with all your clothes on, is also the 
idea that has occurred to you.”’ 

‘‘But you—you were so awful,’’ whimpered Mrs. 
Korner. 

‘‘What did I do?’’ questioned Mr. Korner. 

**You came hammering at the door—’’ 

‘‘Yes, yes, I remember that. I wanted my supper, 
and you poached me a couple of eggs. What happened 
after that?” 

The recollection of that crowning indignity lent to 
her voice the true note of tragedy. 

‘‘You made me say my tables—my nine times!’’ 

Mr. Korner looked at Mrs. Korner, and Mrs. Korner 
looked at Mr. Korner, and for a while there was silence. 

‘‘Were you—were you really a little bit on,”’ faltered 
Mrs. Korner, ‘‘or only pretending?”’ 

‘Really,’ confessed Mr. Korner. ‘‘For the first time 
in my life. If you are content, for the last time also.”’ 

‘‘T'am sorry,’”’ said Mrs. Korner, ‘‘I have been very 
silly. Please forgive me.”’ 

I 











had finished the story; it would have been hard 

for a grown man to keep up with the whimsical 

notions of the venerable old darky, and surely 
you couldn’t expect a little bit of a boy, who had had 
no experience to speak of, to do as well. The little lad 
waited a while, and, seeing that Uncle Remus showed no 
sign of resuming the narrative, he spoke up. ‘‘I didn’t 
see anything to cry about,’’ he remarked. 

‘Well, some folks cries, an’ yuther folks laughs. Day 
got der reasons, too. Now, I dunno dat ol’ Brer Rab- 
bit wuz hard-hearted er col’-blooded any mo’ dan de 
common run er de creeturs, but it look like he kin see 
mo’ ter tick!e ’im dan de yuthers, an’ he wuz constant 
a-laughin’. Mos’ er de time he’d laugh in his innerds, 
but den ag’in, when sump’n tetch his funny-bone, he’d 
open up wid a big ha-ha-ha dat ’ud make de yuther 
creeturs take ter de bushes. 

‘An’ dat ’uz de way he done when ol’ Craney-Crow 
had his head tooken off fer ter be in de fashion. He 
laugh ah’ laugh twel it hurt ‘im ter laugh, an’ den he 
laugh some mo’ fer good medjur. He laugh plum twel 
mornin’, an’ den he laugh whiles he wuz rackin’ on 
todes home. He’d lope a little ways, an’ den he’d set 
down by de side er de road an’ laugh some mo’. Whiles 
he gwine on dis away, he come ter de place whar Brer 
Fox live at, an’ den it look like he can’t git no furder. 
Ef a leaf shook on de tree, it ’ud put ’im in min’ er de 
hoppin’ an’ jumpin’ an’ scufflin’ dat ol’ Craney-Crow 
done when Dock Wolf tuck an’ tuck off his head fer ’im. 

‘*Ez luck would have it, Brer Fox wuz out in his pea- 
patch fer ter see how his crap wuz gittin’ on, an’ huntin’ 
roun’ fer ter see ef day wuz any stray tracks whar some- 
body had bin atter his truck. Whiles he wuz lookin’ 
roun’ he hear some un laughin’ fit ter kill, an’ he looked 
over de fence fer ter see who ’tis. Dar wuz Brer Rab- 
bit des a-rollin’ in de grass an’ laughin’ hard ez he kin. 
Brer Fox ’low, ‘Heyo, Brer Rabbit! what de name er 
goodness de matter wid you?’ Brer Rabbit, in de mid- 
dle er his laughin’ can’ do nothin’ but shake his head 
an’ kick in de grass. 

‘Bout dat time, ol’ Miss Fox stuck ’er head out’n de 
winder fer ter see what gwine on. She say, ‘Sandy, 
what all dat fuss out dar? Ain’t you know dat de baby’s 
des gone ter sleep?’ Brer Fox, he say, ‘’Tain’t nobody 
in de roun’ worl’ but Brer Rabbit, an’ ef Iain’t mighty 
much mistooken, he done gone an’ got a case er de 
high-stericks.’ Ol’ Miss Fox say, ‘I don’t keer what he 
got, I wish he’d go on ‘way fum dar, er hush up his 
racket. He’ll wake de chillun, an’ dem what ain’t 
*sleep he’ll skeer de wits out’n ’um.’ 

“Wid dat, ol’ Brer Rabbit cotch his breff, an’ pass de 
time er day wid Brer Fox an’ his ol’’oman. Den he 
say, ‘You see me an’ you hear me, Brer Fox; well, des 
ez you see me now, dat de way I been gwine on all 
night long. I speck maybe it ain’t right fer ter laugh 
at dem what ain’t got de sense dey oughter been born 
wid, but I can’t he’p it fer ter save my life; I try, but 
de mo’ what I try de wusserI gits. I oughter be at 
home right now, an’ I would be ef it hadn’t ’a’ been fer 
sump’n I seed las’ night,’ an’ den he went ter laughin’ 
ag’in. ‘Ol’ Miss Fox, she fix de bonnet on her head, an’ 
den she say, ‘What you see, Brer Rabbit? It mus’ be 
mighty funny; tell us ’bout it, an’ maybe we'll laugh 
wid’ you.’ Brer Rabbit ’low, ‘I don’t min’ tellin’ you, 
ma’am, ef I kin keep fum laughin’, but ef I hatter stop 
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fer ter ketch my breff, I know mighty well dat you'll 
skuzen me.’ Ol’ Miss Fox say, ‘Dat we will, Brer 
Rabbit.’ 

‘‘Wid dat, Brer Rabbit up an’ tol’ all ’bout ol’ Craney- 
Crow comin’ in de Swamp, an’ not knowin’ how ter go 
ter bed. He say dat de funny part un it wuz dat ol’ 
Craney-Crow ain’t know dat when anybody went ter 
bed dey oughter take der head off, an’ den he start ter 
laughin’ ag’in. Ol’ Miss Fox look at her ol’ man an’ he 
look at her; dey dunner what ter say er how ter say it. 

‘‘Brer Rabbit see how dey er doin’, but he ain’t pay 
no ’tention. He ‘low, ‘Dat ol’ Craney-Crow look like 
he had travel fur an’ wide; he look like he know what 
all de fashions is, but when he got in de Swamp an’ see 
all de creeturs—dem what run an’ dem what fly—sleep- 
in’ wid der heads off, he sho’ wuz tuck back; he say he 
ain’t never hear er sech doin’s ez dat. You done seed 
how country folks do—well, des dat away he done. I 
been tryin’ hard fer ter git home, an’ tell my ol’ ’oman 
*bout it, but eve’y time I gits a good start it pop up in 
my min’ ’bout how ol’ Craney-Crow done when he fin’ 
out what de fashion wuz in dis part er de country.’ 
An’ den Brer Rabbit sot in ter laughin’, an’ Brer Fox 
an’ ol’ Miss Fox dey j’ined in wid ’im, kaze dey ain’t 
want nobody fer ter git de idee dat dey don’t know 
what de fashion is, speshually de fashion in de part er 
de country whar dey er livin’ at. 

‘‘Ol’ Miss Fox, she say dat ol’ Craney-Crow must be 
a funny sort er somebody not ter know what de fash- 
ions is, an’ Brer Fox he ’gree twel he grin an’ show 
his tushes. He say he ain’t keerin’ much ’bout fashions 
hisse’f, but he wouldn’t like fer ter be laughed at on de 
‘count er plain ignunce. Brer Rabbit, he say he ain’t 
makin’ no pertence er doin’ eve’ything dat’s done, kaze 
he ain’t dat finnicky, but when fashions is comfertub- 
ble an’ coolin’ he don’t min’ follerin’ um fer der own 
sake ez well ez his’n. He say now dat he done got in 
de habits er sleepin’ wid his head off, he wouldn’t no 
mo’ sleep wid it on dan he'd fly. 

‘‘Ol’ Miss Fox, she up’n ’spon’, ‘I b’lieve you, Brer 
Rabbit—dat I does!’ Brer Rabbit, he make a bow, he 
did, an’ low, ‘I know mighty well dat I’m ol’-fashion’, 
an’ dey ain’t no ’nyin’ it, Miss Fox, but when de new 
gineration hit on ter sump’n dat’s cool an’ comfertub- 
ble, I ain’t de man ter laugh at it des kaze it’s tollerbul 
new. No, ma’am! I'll try it, an’ ef it work all right 
I'll foller it; ef it don’t, I won’t. De fus’ time I try 
ter sleep wid my head oft I wuz kinder nervious, but I 
soon got over dat, an’ now ef it wuz ter go out fashion 
I'd des keep right on wid it, I don’t keer what de 
yuthers ’d think. Dat’s me; dat’s me all over.’ 

‘‘Bimeby, Brer Rabbit look at de sun, an’ des vow 
he bleeze ter git home. He wish ol’ Miss Fox mighty 
well, an’ made his bow, an’ put out down de road at a 
two-forty gait. Brer Fox look kinder sheepish when 
his ’’ol’oman look at’im. He say dat de idee er sleepin’ 
wid yo’ head off is bran new ter him. Ol’ Miss Fox 
‘low dat dey’s a heap er things in dis worl’ what he 
dunno, an’ what he won’t never fin’ out. She say, 
‘Here I is a-scrimpin’ an’ a-workin’ my eyeballs out 
fer ter be ez good ez de bes’, an’ dar you is a projickin’ 
roun’ an’ not a-keerin’ whedder yo’ fambly is in de 
fashion er not.’ Brer Fox ‘low dat ef sleepin’ wid yo’ 
head off is one er de fashions, he fer one ain’t keerin’ 
*bout tryin’. Ol’ Miss Fox say, ‘No, an’ you ain't 
a-keerin’ what folks say ’bout yo’ wife an’ fambly. No 
wonder Brer Rabbit had ter laugh whiles he wuz tellin’ 
you ’bout Craney-Crow, kaze you stood dar wid yo’ 
mouf open like you ain’t got no sense. It’ll be a purty 
tale he’ll tell his fambly ’bout de tacky Fox fambly.’ 

‘Wid dat Ol’ Miss Fox switch away fum de winder 
an’ went ter cleanin’ up de house, an’ bimeby Brer Fox 
went in de house hopin’ dat brekfus’ wuz ready; but 
dey wa’n’t no sign er nothin’ ter eat. Atter so longa 
time, Brer Fox ax when he wuz gwine ter git brekfus’. 
His ol’’oman ’low dat eatin’ brekfus’ an’ gittin’ it, too, 
wuz one er de fashions. Ef he ain’t follerin’ fashions, 
she ain’t needer. He ain’t say no mo’, but went off 
behin’ de house an’ had a mighty time er thinkin’ an’ 
scratchin’ fer fleas. 

‘“‘When bedtime come, ol’ Miss Fox wuz mighty tired, 
an’ she ain’t a-keerin’ much ’bout fashions right den. 
Dez ez she wuz fixin’ fer ter roll ’erse’f in de kivver, 
Brer Fox come in fum a hunt he’d been havin’. He 
fotch a weasel an’ a mink wid 'im, an’ he put um in de 
cubberd whar dey’d keep cool. Den he wash his face 
an’ han’s, an’ ’low dat he’s ready fer ter have his head 
tooken off fer de night, ef his ol’ ’oman ’Il be so good ez 
ter he’p ’im. 

‘‘By dat time ol’ Miss Fox had done got over de 
pouts, but she ain’t got over de idee er follerin’ 
atter de fashions, an’ so she say she'll be glad fer 
ter he’p ’im do what’s right, seein’ dat he’s so hard- 
headed in gin’ul. Den come de knotty part. Na’er one 
un um know’d what dey wuz ’bout, an’ dar dey sot an’ 
jowered ’bout de bes’ way fer ter git de head off. Brer 
Fox say dey ain’t but one way, less’n you twis’ de head 
off, an’ goodness knows he ain’t want nobody fer ter be 
twis’in’ his neck, kaze he ticklish anyhow. Dat one way 
wuz ter take de axe an’ cut de head off. Ol’ Miss Fox, 
she squall, she did, an’ hol’ up her han’s like she skeer’d. 

‘‘Brer- Fox sot dar lookin’ up de chimbley. Bimeby 
his ol’ ’oman ’low, ‘De axe look mighty skeery, but one 
thing I know, an’ dat ain’t two, it ain’t gwineter hurt 
you ef it’s de fashion. Brer Fox kinder work his under- 
jaw, but he ain’t sayin’ nothin’. So his ol’ oman went 






out ter de woodpile an’ got de axe, an’ den she say, 
‘I’m ready, honey, whenever you is,’ an’ Brer Fox, he 
‘spon’, ‘I’m des ez ready now ez I ever is ter be,’ an’ 
wid dat she up wid de axe an’ 6/zf/ she tuck ’im right 
on de neck. De head come right off wid little er no 
trouble, an’ ol’ Miss Fox laugh an’ say ter herse’f dat 
she glad dey follerin’ de fashion at las’. 

‘*Brer Fox sorter kick an’ squirm when de head fus’ 
come off, but his ol’ oman ’low dat dat wuz de sign he 
wuz dreamin’, an’ atter he lay right still she say he 
wuz havin’ a better night’s res’ dan what he’d had ina 
mighty long time. An’ den she happen fer ter think 
dat whiles her ol’ man done gone an’ got in de fashion, 
dar she wuz ready fer ter go ter bed wid 'er head on. 
She dunner how ter git ’er head off, an’ she try ter wake 
up her ol’ man, but it look like he wuz one er dém stub- 
born kinder sleepers what won't be woken’d atter dey 
once drap off. She shake 'im an” holler at ’im, but 
*tain’t do no good. She can’t make 'im stir, spite er 
all de racket she make, an’ she hatter go ter bed wid 
her head on. 

‘‘She went ter bed, she did, but she ain’t sleep good, 
kaze she had trouble in de min’. She’d wake up an’ 
turn over, an’ roll an’ toss, an’ wonder what de yuther 
creeturs ’d say ef dey know’d she wuz so fur outer de 
fashion ez ter sleep wid ’er head on. An’ she had bad 
dreams; she dremp dat Brer Rabbit wuz laughin’ at 
’er, an’ she start fer ter run at 'im, an’ de fust news she 
know’d de dogs wuz on her trail an’ gwine in full cry. 
’T wuz dat-a-way all night long, an’ she wuz mo’ dan 
thankful when mornin’ come. 

‘She try ter wake up her ol’ man, but still he won’t 
be woke. He lay dar, he did, an’ won’t budge, an’ 
bimeby ol’ Miss Fox git mad an’ go off an’ leave ’im. 
Atter so long a time she went back ter whar he wuz 





“She dremp dat Brer Rabbit wuz laughin’ at ’er” 


layin’, an’ he wuz des like she lef’ ’im. She try ter 
roust ‘im up, but he won’t be rousted. She holler so 
loud dat Brer Rabbit, which he wuz gwine by, got de 
idee dat she wuz callin’ him, an’ he stick his head in 
de do’ an’ ’low, ‘Is you callin’ me, ma’am?’ 

‘*‘She say, ‘La! Brer Rabbit? I ain’t know you wuz 
anywheres aroun’. I been tryin’ fer ter wake up my 
ol’ man; he mo’ lazier dis mornin’ dan I ever is know 
‘im ter be. Ef my house wa'n’t all to’ up, I'd ax you 
in an’ git you ter drag ’im out an’ git ’im up.’ 

‘‘Brer Rabbit say, ‘Ef dey ain’t nothin’ de matter 
wid Brer Fox he'll git up in good time.’ Ol’ Miss Fox 
‘low, ‘La! I dunner what you call good time. Look at 
de sun—it’s ’way up yander, an’ dar he is sleepin’ like 
a log. ’Fo’ he went ter bed he made me take his head 
off, an’ he ain’t woke up sence.’ ‘An’ how did you git 
it off, mum?’ sez ol’ Brer Rabbit, sezee. ‘I tuck an’ 
tuck de axe an’ cut it off,’ se’she. Wid dat Brer Rabbit 
flung bofe han’s over his face, an’ mosied off like he 
wuz cryin’. Fum de way he look you’d ’a’ thunk his 
heart wuz broke; yit he wa’n’t cryin’.”’ 

‘“‘Then what was he doing, Uncle Remus?”’ the little 
boy asked. 

“Des a-laughin’—laughin’ fit ter kill. When ol’ Miss 
Fox see ’im gwine long like he wuz cryin’, she spicion'’d 
dat sump’n wuz wrong, an’ sho ‘nuff twuz, kaze Brer 
Fox ain’t wake up no mo’. I take notice, honey, dat 
you ain’t use yo’ hankcher yit. What de matter wid 
you? Is yo’ weeps all dry up?” 

The child laughed and stuffed his handkerchief back 
in his pocket. 
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TY WAS no new thing for Dick Haggin to be in trou- 
ble, and he was not in the least worried by his arrest. 
he told the desk ser- 


““You’ve had me before,”’ 
You'll 


geant, ‘‘but you couldn’t never keep me. 
hear from the main squeeze before long.’”’ 

But somehow conditions seemed to be differént this 
time. 

‘*You’ll have to give a real bond,”’ the sergeant told 
him. ‘‘We’ve quit dealing in straw baii.’’ 

There was an element of grim humor in this, for 
there had been some recent scandals that had hit the 
justice courts and the police, and they were still 
squirming under the censure of the public. There 
was no evidence of direct connivance with malefactors, 
but there was evidence of a strong desire to obligesnen 
of political influence, at least to the extent of being 
careless and lax in the interpretation and enforcement 
of the law. But Haggin did not know that an investi- 
gation was then under way that promised to make a lot 
of trouble for compiaisant officials, and it was with the 
utmost confidence that he sent word of his predicament 
to Alderman Bogan. 

The alderman responded promptly. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Nabbed me while I was doing a jay,’’ 
Haggin. 

**You make more trouble than any other ten men,”’ 
retorted the alderman disgustedly. ‘‘Why don’t you 
cut that sort of thing out?’’ 

‘I didn’t want to do it—honest, I didn’t—but it was 
too easy,’’ pleaded Haggin. ‘‘There ought to be a law 
against lettin’ these yahoos come to town with big 
bunches of money. I can stand a good deal, but I ain't 
no angel, an’ it worries me to see folks with money 
that they don’t know how to take care of. Anyhow, I 
ain't no use to nobody while I’m locked up.”’ 

**T’ll see what I can do,’’ said the alderman. 

Politicians of a certain class look upon some male- 
factors much as an indulgent parent looks on a way- 
ward child. They may scold and threaten, but they 
will do what they can to protect the offender from the 
penalty of the offence. They do not condone it in 
words, but they do in deeds, and they find political ad- 
vantage and personal gratification in the ascendency 
they thus ‘gain over men that the good citizen fears. 
It has happened before this that the victim of a robbery 
has had all the stolen things returned to him after it 
became known tJiat he was the personal friend of some 
unscrupulous local politician. 

So Alderman Bogan had a talk with the captain. 

“It’s all right,’’ he said. ‘I'll answer for him. 
nothing but a ‘disorderly’ case, anyway.” 

‘*He’s ‘booked’ for robbery,’’ replied the captain. 

‘‘A mistake,’’ asserted the alderman. ‘‘I’ll speak to 
the justice about it myself, and you know well enough 
the yahoo won’t appear against him.”’ 

‘*He’s got to appear against him,”’ returned the cap- 
tain, ‘‘in order to get his watch and money back. 
They're held as evidence. Since the last roast we got, 
alderman, we're taking no chances, and I don’t think 
the justice is, either.’ 

The alderman began to see that.this thing was going 
to be more difficult than usual, but he had particular 
reasons for wanting to take care of Haggin, so he went 
in search of a Democratic colleague, Alderman Bradley. 
While of opposite political parties, they had found 
many ways in which they could be useful to each other. 
It was an alliance of convenience with which politics 
had nothing todo. They might be as antagonistic as 
they pleased on party questions, but each would rather 
have the other in the Council than another man of his 
own political party. In brief, they were of the number 
that a protracted ‘treform’’ campaign had failed to 
reach. The Council had been improved, but it was still 
far from perfect. 

“‘One of the boys is in trouble,’’ announced Alder- 
man Bogan. 

“It’s a bad time,’’ said Alderman Bradley. ‘‘You’d 
better let him slide if you can.”’ 

‘But I can’t,’’ returned Bogan. 
mon run, and he can doa lot of harm. 
to the captain, but he wouldn’t listen. 
tration is Democratic, you know.”’ 

Bradley nodded. Minor officials were disposed to 
oblige an alderman regardless of his politics, but ina 
case like this, all else béing equal, a Democrat might 
be able to do more than a Republican. 

‘“‘T’li talk to him,’’ said Bradley. 

The captain remained obdurate, however. The man 
had been ‘‘booked,”’ and that settled it. He would not 
be released until bail bonds had been furnished and ap- 
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it’s 


‘*He isn’t the com- 
I tried to talk 
The adminis- 
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proved bya police magistrate. And the justices had 
suddenly become very particular about bail bonds. 

‘As T understand it,’’ said the alderman carelessly, 
“it’s a trifling affair, and he’ll be discharged by the 
justice to-morrow anyway.” 

“Tt’s not a trifling affair for me,’’ asserted the cap- 
tain. ‘‘I’d like to oblige you, but I don’t see how I can 
do it.” 

‘Perhaps you’re right,’’ admitted the alderman. 
‘They have been raising a good deal of a rumpus over 
police stations and police courts lately, and I don’t want 
to get you into trouble.”’ 

Bradley could not afford to show too deep a personal 
interest in the case; if he made it appear important his 
hope of success was thereby lessened, for the captain 
would have greater fear of consequences. Perhaps it 
would be better to try to get results through the City 
Hall, although it was rather late for that. 

As he left the police station he was accosted by a man 
who plainly showed that he was from the country. 

‘‘Be you an alderman?’ asked the farmer. ‘‘The 
constable said you was.” 

‘“‘Yes,’”’ replied Bradley, ‘‘what can I do for you?” 

“T ain’t jest sure,’’ said the farmer, ‘*but mebbe you 
kin get my watch an’ money for me.”’ 

‘“‘Who’s got them?’’ asked Bradley. 

“The fellers in there,’’ said the farmer, indicating 
the police station. ‘They took ’em from the man that 
robbed me, an’ they won’t give ’em back.”’ 

‘“Why not?” 

‘‘They say if I got ’em I’d go back home without ap- 
pearin’ ag’in’ the man that did it.’’ 

‘“Would you?” 

“You bet I would!’ exclaimed the farmer, and then 
he seemed to regret his words and began to apologize. 

“The folks ’ll be worried ’bout me,"’ he explained, 
‘an’ it costs money to stay here, an’ a feller I was 
talkin’ to said they’d most likely tie me up fer a week 
or more an’ make me come back four or ‘five times, an’ 
I can’t afford it. Seems like the easiest thing is jest to 
light out for home if I git a good chance. That's what 
the feller told me.”’ 

The alderman did not ask who ‘‘the feller’’ was, but 
he had no doubt in his own mind that the friends of 
Haggin were at work trying to spoil the case by get- 





“If you. can’t convince him, you can’t convince me” 


ting the prosecuting witness out of the way. If he 
could help them, he would be helping Bogan. So he 
led the farmer back into the police station. 

‘“‘Captain,’’ he said, with the air of one righteously 
championing the weak, ‘‘can’t you give this man his 
watch and money?”’ 

The captain looked at the alderman with a shrewd 
smile. ‘‘Certainly,’’ he answered. 

There was the light of victory in the alderman’s eye. 

‘‘But,’’ added the captain, ‘“‘if I do, I’ll have to lock 
him up as a witness.”’ 

“Oh, that’s a confounded outrage!’ cried the alder- 
man excitedly, and then he added, ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you anyway? You seem to have got ugly all of a 
sudden.”’ 

“I’m looking out for my job,”’ returned the captain. 
‘So many prosecuting witnesses have disappeared lately 
that it will take only one more case to have me betore 
the trial board for wilful neglect of duty. I’ve been 
too obliging.”’ 
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Alderman Bradley was angry, but he could not blame 
the captain. The latter had suffered in popular estima- 
tion for his complaisance in heeding the requests of 
men of local influence, and it certainly was a bad time 
to give grounds for any further criticism. While never 
directly accused of ‘‘grafting,’’ the captain unquestion- 
ably had been ‘‘accommodating”’ in the way of accept- 
ing personal assurances that ‘‘it’s all right’? in minor 
cases, and many had escaped punishment in conse- 
quence. Occasionally, through some slip, a prosecut- 
ing witness had appeared in court the next day, and the 
absence of the prisoner had created unfavorable com- 
ment. 

So Dick Haggin, handy man politically and crimi- 
nally, remained in his cell and wondered where the 
hitch was, while Alderman Bradley was reporting to 
Aiderman Bogan that there was ‘‘nothing doing’’ with 
the police, and the matter would have to be arranged 
some other way. 

‘‘He’s got to stay there to-night,’’*said Bradley. “If 
it was plain ‘disorderly’ it might be different, but he 
was caught with the goods on him. It’s a nasty busi- 
ness, Bogan. I don’t like it myself.” 

‘A little slip,’’ said Bogan indulgently. ‘‘I roasted 
him for it, but some of these yaps ought to have their 
money taken away from them so that they can’t tempt 
good men to do wrong.”’ 

‘That's right, too,’’ admitted Bradley, who kept a 
saloon where men were parted from their money with 
great cleverness, ‘‘but that doesn’t help things now. 
There are only three men who can turn him loose to- 
night—the mayor, the chief of police, and the justice 
—and you know what kind of a show there'd be with 
any one of them in a case like this.”’ 

‘“‘None,”’ said Bogan. ‘There isn’t money enough in 
Chicago to get them to interfere with a case of a stray 
dog just now, unless you can show a real reason for it. 
A hard-luck story, with the right kind of backing, 
might have got action from one of them a while ago, 
but—”’ 

‘‘Not in a case of robbery,’’ put in Bradley. ‘‘It has 
done the business for a ‘plain drunk’ or an ‘innocent 
spectator’ caught in a raid now and then, but not fora 
man caught with the goods on him—that is, not if they 
knew it. I thought of the City Hall end myself. It’s 
no use, Bogan; you’ve got to leave 
him there to-night, and you’d better 
keep your hands off to-morrow.”’ 

“I can’t,’’ protested Bogan. ‘If I 
turn him down, I might just as well 
pass up the ward and get ready for 
trouble. I tell you, he’s beén a handy 
man, and he has friends. He knows 
things. It’s up to me to do the best 
I know now, and he’s not the only 
one watching me, either. I'll have 
to fix it for him in the morning, 
sire.’ 

‘*Well, you don’t have to be told 
how,” laughed Bradley. 

There were several methods of 
procedure known to such experi- 
enced local politicians as Bogan and 
Bradley. In the ordinary course of 
events Haggin would be held to the 
grand jury, but the justice could 
change the charge to ‘disorderly 
conduct”’ and let him go under a 
suspended fine. If he refused to 
suspend the fine, it could be paid. 
But there was every reason to be- 
lieve that the justice would be as difficult to handle as 
the captain. If the suggestion came from the city 
prosecuting attorney or one of his assistants, how- 
ever, it would relieve the justice of much of the re- 
sponsibility. It was not an uncommon thing for the 
city prosecutor to suggest such a course when the 
evidence did not seem strong enough to convict of 
the more serious charge. But here again there had 
been criticism, and, furthermore, the presence of 
the prosecuting witness would make the scheme too 
transparent. 

In these unusual circumstar. ves it seemed unwise to 
Bogan to trust entirely to his own influence. If he 
tried it and failed, it would make the task so much the 
more difficult for another. The assistant city prose- 
cutor in that particular court was a man who owed his 
position to John Wade, one of the big men of the Re- 
publican ‘‘machine.’’ So to John Wade Alderman 
Bogan went. 

‘*No,’’ said Wade, when the case was stated to him. 











‘‘Why not?’ asked Bogan, bewildered; for he had not 
expected such an uncompromising refusal that seemed 
to leave no room for argument. 

“For several reasons,’’ replied Wade. ‘‘For one 
thing, the man is a Republican under a Democratic 
city administration, and the influence that put him 
there isn’t strong enough to hold him in the face of 
any kind of a scandal. I know, because I had some- 
thing to do with the deal.’’ 

‘There won’t be any scandal,’’ urged Bogan. ‘‘Who’s 
going to care what's done with Haggin?”’ 

“That brings me to the second reason,’’ said Wade. 
“‘There’s a lot of attention being given to these matters 
just now, and a thing like that is likely to raise the 
devil.”’ 

“Tt won’t hurt you,’’ persisted Bogan. 

‘‘That brings me to my third reason,”’ said Wade. 
“It’s nasty, dirty politics, and I’ll have nothing to do 
with it. If you want to use hold-up men and thugs, 
it’s your business, but I won’t. When I have to mix 
up in criminal cases to win, I’ll quit. I’ve got a little 
self-respect left.”’ 

“That’s all you will have left if you get up out of 
reach of the common people,” retorted Bogan. 

“T’ll take my chances,’’ returned Wade. 

Bogan hesitated. There seemed to be little hope of 
success here, but a great deal was at stake, so he re- 
pressed his anger. 

“If the watch and money are returned,”’ he said in- 
sinuatingly, ‘‘there will be no prosecuting witness on 
hand to-morrow, but the captain won’t assume the en- 
tire responsibility of returning them. If the assistant 
city prosecutor should advise it—’’ 

‘He won’t,’’ broke in Wade angrily. 

‘‘The yahoo needs the money,”’ argued Bogan. ‘‘At 
the most, it would be considered no more than an 
evidence of unwise sympathy, a wish to save him 
unnecessary hardship—’’ 

“If you use criminals,’’ exclaimed Wade, ‘‘you’ve got 
to look out for them yourself! I won't raise a finger to 
save a man from the consequences of crime—that 
is, real crime.’’ Wade made a distinction between 
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Carroll, as he left the justice’s house, ‘‘and the grand 
jury for Haggin means the grand jury for other people. 
Confound it! Wade has got to come down to earth 
and do something!”’ 

It was getting late now. Many hours had many peo- 
ple spent working earnestly in behalf of Dick Haggin, 
handy man, and he was still behind the bars. Was it 
possible that a spasmodic reform agitation had made 
the strongest ‘‘pull’’ valueless? Never before had it 
been so difficult to get ‘‘a good man’’ out of trouble, 
especially when the prosecuting witness was inclined 
to be so reasonable. 

Wade was reading in his library when Carroll arrived 
in a cab, and Wade instantly surmised what was 
wanted. Except during a campaign, evening calls 
from Carroll were infrequent, and the earlier confer- 
ence with Bogan was still fresh in his memory. He had 
expected Bogan to go to Carroll. Evidently Carroll 
had been unable to adjust matters. 

‘‘Wade,”’ said Carroll, ‘‘we’ve got to get that man 
Haggin out, and I’ve done my share.”’ 

‘*You’ll have to do it all,’’ said Wade. 

“The justice is all right,’’ persisted Carroll, ‘‘but 
he’s afraid to act alone just now. -All he asks is that 
certain forms shall be observed. If the city prose- 
cutor will—”’ 

‘‘The city prosecutor won’t,’’ interrupted Wade. ‘‘I 
told Bogan that, and I mean it. I’m no angel, Carroll, 
but I draw the line at standing between the law and 
the thug.”’ 

‘““You’ve done worse,’’ said Carroll, and Wade 
winced. He was an adept in the deceit and subter- 
fuge and trickery of politics, and some of his methods 
of gaining power over others were not compatible 
with a high sense of honor, but this was quite 
another matter. To refuse to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of justice, when others did not hesi- 
tate, gave him a feeling of righteousness and made 
other offences seem insignificant. “It was one thing 
to ‘‘play politics’ and quite another to protect crime. 





‘real crime’ and ‘‘political offences’’; for at times 
he had exerted himself quietly and unostenta- 
tiously to save men from the penalties incurred 
by too great ‘‘enthusiasm’”’ for the success of the 
party, and he had not hesitated to profit by prac- 
tices that he never sanctioned. But there was 
great consolation for him in the fact that he 
never allied himself, even indirectly, with ‘real 
crime.’’ That there were some depths of prac- 
tical politics to which he would not go gave him 
a gratifying sensation of being ‘‘clean,’’ and he 
had a certain amount of contempt for those of the 
slum wards who found it necessary to interest 
themselves in ‘‘dirty cases.’’ Still, he was not 
unmindful of the value of their friendship. 

Carroll, who shared with Wade the responsibili- 
ties of directing the destinies of the ‘‘machine,”’’ 
was not so particular. His education had been in 
a lower stratum of politics, anyway, and he lacked 
Wade's ‘‘fine discrimination.’’ So he was readily 
converted to Bogan’s view of the case—the more 
readily, perhaps, because he had better reason to 
know the importance of getting Haggin out of 
the clutches of the law. 

“T know the justice,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t know 
what I can do with him, but I’ll try. You get 
some one to throw a ‘scare’ into the yahoo, so that 
he won’t say any more than he has to, if we don’t 
succeed in getting him out of the way.”’ 

‘“‘That’s easy,’’ returned Bogan. ‘‘All he wants is 




















a chance to get home with his watch and money.”’ 
‘‘And see Haggin,’’ added Carroll. ‘Tell him to 
keep his mouth shut, and he’ll come out all right.’’ 

Then Ben Carroll visited the justice at his house. 
The justice was a Republican and something of a poli- 
tician, although not a very active one. Still, he knew 
something of the exigencies of politics, and he wished 
to be ‘‘accommodating”’ so long as it required no seri- 
ous dereliction of duty. He was assured that it was a 
small matter, that the prosecuting witness had no wish 
to press the case, and that a suspended fine on a charge 
of disorderly conduct would answer all the require- 
ments. 

‘‘Why wasn’t he arraigned to-day?’’ asked the 
justice. 

‘‘Well, it was rather late when he was arrested,”’ re- 
plied Carroll, ‘‘and the case seemed to require some in- 
vestigation. Bogan was looking after it. He thought 
of asking to have the man admitted to bail, but he 
didn’t want to go on the bond himself—”’ 

‘‘And bonds have to be good these days,”’ laughed 
the justice, with the air of one who quite understood the 
situation. It was not a matter of temporary liberty, 
but of complete freedom. ‘‘ Well, if it’s really a trifling 
affair and no objection is raised,’’ he went on, ‘‘I’ll 
change the charge to disorderly conduct and impose a 
small fine, provided the suggestion is made by the city 
prosecutor. There ought not to be any trouble about 
that.”’ 

Carroll tried to explain that the prosecutor for that 
court was in an awkward position; that it was a matter 
of political expediency alone, but he could not venture 
to make such a recommendation. The justice was in- 
stantly suspicious. 

“Tf you can’t convince Azm, you can’t convince me,”’ 
he announced. ‘‘I don’t like the looks of the thing. 
You're trying to mislead me.”’ 

Carroll protested that he had no thought of asking 
anything that was wrong or unreasonable, but the jus- 
tice held to his decision: he would do nothing without 
the recommendation of the city prosecutor. Even if 
his own judgment dictated the action he was asked to 
take, after he became conversant with all the facts, he 
would hesitate, for the public had become suspicious of 
all such things, and every public official was under 
scrutiny. He had been criticised in cases where his 
course was absolutely justified, and, no matter what 
his personal opinions or personal inclinations might 
be, he would not assume the responsibility for chang- 
ing a charge except on the motion of the proper law 
officer. 

“That means the grand jury for Haggin,’’ growled 
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“Are you with me?” he asked at last 








‘‘Do you know who Haggin is?’’ asked Carroll, when 
he found that Wade did not intend to answer his last 
thrust. 

‘‘No, and I don’t care.”’ ; 

‘*Perhaps you do,’’ said Carroll, and his voice had a 
sinister tone. ‘‘Haggin is Dan Nally to some people.”’ 

Wade was startled. Dan Nally had been mixed up in 
some election frauds. 

‘‘The police never caught him because they. never 
had a good description of him by that name,”’ Carroll 
explained. ‘‘They know Dick Haggin, but they don’t 
know Dan Nally. Do you see now why Bogan is so 
worried? If Dan Nally talks, it’s all day with Bogan 
and some others that you and I need.”’ 

‘‘Let Bogan take care of himself!’’ exclaimed Wade. 
‘‘Do you know what it means if you and I mix up in 
this case and the public ever finds out who the man 1s?”’ 

“I know what it means if we don’t,’ retorted Carroll. 
“It means that he’ll talk the moment he finds he’s de- 
serted, that he’ll bring in others. He won’t reach you, 
Wade, but his friends will, and the friends of the others 
will. They’ll know how he was sacrificed, and they 
won’t forget it. They’ll know who could have saved 
him and them, and you won’t be ace high toa yellow 
dog in a district that you and I rule now.”’ 

Wade got up and walked back and forth. He had had 
nothing to do, even indirectly, with the frauds in ques- 
tion, but the district was one where men ‘‘stood by one 
another’ and regarded inactivity as treachery. The 
local leaders were influential. If any one failed to be 
loyal to them, according to their understanding of loy- 
alty, he would be put down as an enemy. On the other 
hand, the very thing that made it important to get this 
man out made it dangerous to interfere. If the facts 
ever became known, Wade would be regarded asa party 
to the original fraud and he prided himself on having 
‘clean hands”’ in this respect, as he not infrequently 
asserted. Political expediency might point to one 
course, but personal inclination and safety pointed to 
another. The lower associations of politics were re- 
pugnant to him, anyway. 

“T said before, and I say again,’’ he announced at 
last, ‘‘that I won’t lift a finger to protect a common 
thug.”’ 

‘‘My God! Wade, can’t you see the consequences?” 
cried Carroll. 

‘“‘I don’t care a rap for the consequences,” retorted 
Wade angrily. Then he added more quietly: ‘‘ You and 
I are supposed to be bosses, Carroll, but we’re slaves. 
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To hold our power we have to do a whole lot of things 
that we don’t want to do, and that we know we ought 
not todo. We’re slaves to the men we think we boss. 
We have to watch out for them, protect them, and do 
their bidding in most of the affairs of life, or we can't 
rule them in politics. That’s philosophizing, Carroll, 
and you may not understand it, but you’ll understand 
this: I’ve reached the limit; I’ve monkeyed with my 
little warped conscience all that I dare. Bogan will 
have to handle his own crime business. Is that plain 
enough?”’ 

‘I think you’re a fool,’’ was Carroll’s reply; but both 
men spoke bluntly in the course of their occasional dis- 
agreements, and their alliance did not suffer thereby. 
They could not afford to let it suffer. 

Carroll abandoned active work for that night, but he 
did a good deal of thinking. It was a desperate situa- 
tion. While he was no more implicated in the actual 
frauds than Wade, he had a deeper interest in the men 
who were implicated, and he had no scruples against 
interfering with the law so long as he incurred no pen- 
alty. Bogan was his kind of a man—a man whom he 
could use—and there were others like Bogan who were 
in danger. They represented a considerable element of 
his political strength in one district. 

In consequence Carroll was astir earlier than usual 
the next morning, and had a brief conference with 
Bogan before the time for the opening of the police 
court. Bogan plainly showed his anxiety. The affair 
was beginning to look very serious, for n:» one could 
say when Dick Haggin might be recognized as_ Dan 
Nally, which would end all possibility of escape. And 
Haggin was in no pleasant frame of mind. He could 
not understand why his release was so long delayed. 

Bogan went from Carroll to the police court and drew 
the assistant city prosecutor to one side. Court had 
not yet opened, but the prosecutor was looking over 
the docket. 

“That case against Haggin,’’ said Bogan, ° is a mis- 
take. I’ve explained it to the judge, and on your mo- 

tion to change the charge to disorderly he’ll let 
him go with a fine.” 

‘It’s robbery here,’’ said the lawyer, looking at 
the docket, ‘‘and there’s a witness against him 
besides the police.’’ 

‘‘The witness won't object,’’ asserted Bogan. 
“The man ought never to have been booked on 
that charge.”’ 

‘In that case let the justice change it,”’ re- 
turned the lawyer. 

‘“‘As a matter of form, he wants the motion to 
come from the prosecution,’’ Bogan explained. 

“T’m not making motions of that kind,’’ said 
the lawyer. 

‘‘Wade told me to tell you it’s all right,’’ was 
Bogan’s next cheerful lie. 

The lawyer looked up at him sharply. He was 
grateful to Wade, and he had confidence in him. 
Wade would not ask him to do anything that 
would get him into trouble, for he knew how 
small an excuse would be required to separate 
him from his job. And such changes were fre- 
quently justifiable. But the docket showed that 
the victim would appear against this man. 

‘‘Have you a note from Wade?’ asked the 
lawyer. 

“Do you think he’d put such a request in 
writing?’ retorted Bogan, thus making a griev- 
ous mistake; for the lawyer immediately decided 
that the favor asked was not such an innocent 
one as Bogan would have it appear. 

‘I don’t believe Wade knows anything about 
it,’”’ he said. ‘‘If he does, he can telephone me.’’ 

“T’ll have you out of this job,’’ threatened 
Bogan, losing his temper. An alderman is not 


receiving since the previous evening. 

“For refusing to change a felony toa misdemeanor?”’ 
asked the lawyer coolly. ‘‘In the present. state of 
public feeling you couldn’t do mea greater favor than 
to make the facts public.”’ 

A month before, Bogan reflected, as he hurried to 
Haggin’s cell, the influence already brought to bear 
would have given freedom to half a dozen men without 
the public being any the wiser for it; and now, when it 
was most important to secure results, a reform scare 
had everything tied uptight. But he spoke confidently 
to Haggin. The right people had taken the matter up, 
he said, but circumstances made it necessary to act with 
caution. They might have to wait until the case got 
out of the police court before acting. Then he took 
the risk of calling Wade up on the telephone. 

“It’s all up to you,’’ he told him. ‘Everything is 
arranged, and a word to the prosecutor will settle the 
business. Shall I call him to the ’phone?”’ 

“No,” replied Wade. 

Bogan tried to argue, but Wade rang off. Then 
Bogan swore volubly and forcefully, and the tenor of 
his remarks was to the effect that, no matter what hap- 
pened, John Wade should have reason to regret his 
refusal to help out a good man. A drink in a nearby 
refectory served to calm the excited alderman suff- 
ciently to enable him to return to the courtroom with- 
out exciting comment. 

Even as he entered, Dick Haggin, handy man, was 
being held to the grand jury. 

Wade breathed more easily when he heard the news. 
Whatever the sacrifice, he had held steadfastly to his 
principles, and it was somewhat pleasing to find that he 
still had principles. Furthermore, he did not believe 
they would impose any real loss upon him. The scan- 
dal, if it came, would not touch him personally, and 
those most imbittered by his course were not likely to 
have much time for schemes of revenge. Carroll might 
sulk a little, merely for effect, but Carroll was a prac- 
tical man who looked out for his own interests, and 
their alliance was not one of sentiment. Nor would 
the rank and file of the party in the district affected 
remain true very long to lost leaders of a lost cause. 
All in all, he could see where there was a chance of 
gaining, instead of losing, prestige. But Wade, the 
astute, overlooked one little thing: the game was not 
finished. Haggin was in the county jail, awaiting trial, 
but he was still only Haggin. (Continued on page 26.) 
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NOTHING DOING 


(ane was a Beach Beauty. She came down on 
the 4:30 Thursday afternoon with papa, who, hav 
ing seen her located and arranged with the proprietor 
and clerk to protect her young life if necessary, went 
back the next morning to town, where he was sure of a 
square meal and an honest shower bath. 

Clara tied her head up in a green veil, and, mounting 
her feet slowly and carefully on a pair of French heels, 
strolled down the board walk at to A.M., and, arrang- 
ing the sand to suit her, began to grace it with her 
presence, keeping a careful lookout for merchantmen. 

Clarence, who drew a thousand a year (in advance 
when he could get it) from one of the most popular 
brokerage firms in the Street, came languidly down 
from his coffee and rolls about eleven, and placed 
himself about three points on Clara’s port bow. 

clarence was only there until Monday morning and 
time was precious, and he calculated that if Clara was 
the real tning, the land breeze, which was blowing 
about eighteen miles an hour at the time, would lift 
Clara’s parasol and waft it his way. As a parasol 
rescuer Clarence was in the front rank. 

In four minutes and eighteen seconds the parasol 
was off and Clarence gathered it in at the first quarter 
and brought it back to the starting-post. 

Clara thanked him and said she was always doing 
foolish things like that, and Clarence said he didn’t 
think it was foolish at all when it gave him an oppor- 
tunity that he longed for the moment he had seen her. 

And Clara said he wouldn’t have seen her at all if she 
hadn't suddeniy decided not to go to Europe this year, 
because she really wanted a rest, it being tiresome to 
be driven about Old World cities, not to mention sit- 
ting at the opera during the winter and entertaining 
numerous visitors at her home on the Avenue. 

And Clarence said he could understand just how she 
felt, because he himself had to get away from puts and 
calis, and the heavy responsibilities of carrying millions 
of stocks and bonds for his customers, to say nothing 
of the fact that his principal automobile, the one he had 
really relied upon to do his heavy work, had broken 
down last week and was now in the repair shop. 

Thus Clarence and Clara were drawn together by 
mutual consent, and Romeo and Juliet in the next 
twenty-four hours looked like a pair of distant rela- 
lives to each other. 

On Saturday afternoon, however, Clara’s father, who 
was a floor-walker in a mammoth dry-goods store, got 
a telegram from the proprietor to come at once; and 
when the bus came in and Clara threw her arms around 
a pair of side-boards about seven feet fro. the ground, 
Clarence whisked himself off to the nearest pavilion 
and wondered if he would get found. 

Thirty minutes later, in the gathering dusk, he heard 
heavy footsteps, and prepared to say his prayers. He 
determined, however, to keep up the bluff. 

“Young man,”’ said Clara’s father sternly as he drew 
alongside, ‘‘have you been making love tomy daughter?” 

Ves, sir.”” 

‘**Looking you up in our credit-book, I find you area 
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The Amateur Fisherman—“I wonder where all the fish come 
from that people eat?” 


clerk on a small salary, with no prospects except to 
carry bags of cash around that belong to others.” 
“Wes, sir.” 
‘‘When can you marry my daughter?’ 
It was now Clarence’s turn. ‘‘Never, sir,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘This is only one of my regular summer pleas- 
ures. I expect to go back Monday morning and pick 
up the dull routine of business just the same as ever.” 
Clara’s father burst into tears until his manly frame 
shook. ‘*Too bad! Too bad!’’ he exclaimed. ‘You're 
just the man I want. I was afraid Clara would pick 


’ 


out some one too high up and proud to associate 
with me; but with you at the family board, even if 
I had to draw on ‘my hard-earned savings,’ I could 
at least come home at night and sit in my shirt 
sleeves without feeling that I was a burden.”’ 





THE BATTLE OF CLOTHESLINE BAY 
By WALLACE IRWIN 


HE neatest officer on the coast— 
Hang your sails to the whiffletree slat ! — 
Was the famous Admiral Buttertoast 
Who sailed the historical ‘Derby Hat.” 
Flutter the ensign, whittle the screw, 
For the neat old Admiral and his crew! 


His sailormen were the tidiest tars 
That sought renown ’neath the billowing flags, 
As they stood in place on the decks and spars, 
With carpet sweepers and dusting rags. 
And Monday mornings the sails they’d reef 
And iron ’em out like a handkerchief. 


“Men,” said the Admiral, “I abhor 

To litter my boat with the shot and shell, 
And it’s very untidy to go to war 

And scent my sails with the powder smell; 
So load the cannon with scouring soap 
And sachet powder of heliotrope.” 


About this period on the main 
Sailed the slatternly pirate, Grimy Dan, 
Whose slipshod methods were terribly plain 
in the state of his vessel, the “Frying Pan,” 
Where the decks were littered with bottles and 
crumbs, 
And the masts were smeared with his gory thumbs. 


So the grim marauders of Grimy Dan 
Sailed the greasy “Frying Pan’’ into the bay 
Where the “Derby Hat,” all spick and span, 
A-drying her clothes in the offing lay. 
“Ho!” cried the Pirate, and likewise, “Hum! 
Edam Schnapps and Jamaica Rum !— 


“By me bloody yards and me slippery plank, 
What is the scent from yon vessel blown ?” 
“That,” quoth the bos’n, Terrible Hank, 
“Is washing powder and eau de Cologne.” 
‘“‘Heave-ho, mateys,’’ said Dan, ‘and away! 
I risk no battles on washing day.” 


“Friends,” said the Admiral, “I confess 
I’m glad to be rid of the rude galoots. 
They might have caused a terrible mess 
By tracking our decks with their muddy boots. 
Dear me, suds! what a shock it would be 
To a shipshape, housekeeping man like me!” 


So the “Frying Pan’ with her tattered crew, 
Like a dingy spectre slunk from the scene, 
And the Admiral neat, when the foe withdrew, 
Sent a wireless telegram to his Queen: 
“I beg to report, if your Majesty please, 
I have lathered the Pirates and scoured the seas.” 


HISTORIC AMERICA: RECORDED SPOTS 


IKE: A muddy stream, located ir St. Louis, where 
suckers are caught. 

Battery: Where our principal politicians and muni- 
cipal rulers land. 

White House: Half-way house between Albany and 
oblivion. 

Back Bay: A religion incubator. 

Yale Campus: An automobile station. 

The Yosemite: A place frequented by Christian En- 
deavorers and Y. M. C. A. men, also retired villains. 

Niagara Falls: A cabstand near Buffalo. 

Saratoga: A bookmaker’s paradise. 


JUST TO HELP ALONG 


DELEGATE arose in the Prohibition Convention 
and said: ‘‘If this Convention expects us to Swal- 


‘low that platform it is Miles off the track.” 


One good way to make both ends—meat is to have 
ox-tail soup and cold tongue. 

Just because a woman says ‘‘Fudge”’ that’s no reason 
that is all she thinks. 

If the choir is split into factions the leader might as 
well pursue the even tenor of his way. 

It would no doubt sound strange to call a macaroni 
journal a pipe organ. 

They say truth will out; we have noticed it is out of 
some people most of the time. 

A dead give away—the body was turned over to the 
doctors for an autopsy. 

Love might be blind, but when it comes to buying 
the engagement ring you will find it is not stone blind. 

It is all right to receive an education in the school of 
matrimony, but hardly wise to take a post-graduate 
course. 

A man is best educated when he knows at what times 
to appear ignorant. 

The reason why so many folks have so little confi- 
dence in themselves is because they have too much in 
others. 

When you borrow trouble it usually demands com- 
pound interest. 

A good, strong, healthy man wants a food breakfast. 
not a breakfast food. 

Love makes a good dynamo to run the heart, but 
common-sense is the best rudder. 

Don’t put your reputation in a glass globe and place 
it on exhibition, it is likely to get shattered. 

A woman’s heart can be pried open with flattery 
when all else fails. 


THE MARRIED LIFE SUBURBAN STORY 
By TOM MASSON 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Tuffnut went to live in the 

country he little expected to take his meals there, 
but his wife persuaded him that they couldn’t get into 
society unless they did, so he made an exception occa- 
sionally, coming home on an afternoon train. 

One day, when Mrs. Tuffnut had a cook who prom- 
ised to stay over night, she seized the opportunity 
presented and sent out hurried invitations to a dinner 
party, telephoning her husband at the same time to 
come home on an early train and bring the dinner 
with him. 

Tuffnut stopped at the market, and, loading himself 
with several market baskets, proceeded on his journey 
to his home, where he was due to arrive at 4 P. M. 

There were dark, lowering clouds in the northwest. 

The snow began to fall when they were four miles 
from town, at first light and then thick and heavy. 

The conductor wore an ominous look as he came 
through and punched Tuffnut’s ticket. 

‘‘Are those your packages in the baggage car?’’ he 
asked irritably, as he glanced fearfully out of the 
window. 

“Ves,’’ said Tuffnut. 

‘‘Well, that engine’s got about all she can do now,” 
said the conductor. ‘‘If you want to get home in time 
for dinner, we'll have to throw them overboard.”’ 

Tuffnut quailed at the thought. 

If he didn’t get home, then there would, of course, 





“ 


. . . the steaming contents of the Fillby kitchen.” 


be nothing to cook, and if he did, there wouldn’t be 
either. Still, he felt that he must give his wife some 
warning. Besides, if he were there, between them 
they might be able to do something. 

‘‘All right,’’ he said, ‘‘I must get home. 
strain if necessary.”’ 

In a few moments more he could hear the trainmen 
working in the baggage car ahead throwing off his 
dinner. An involuntary sigh escaped him. 

But the engine, relieved of the unnatural strain, soon 
began to bound along over the snowdrifts. In an hour 
the lights of the station gleamed through the haze. 

It was six o’clock when Tuffnut broke the news to 
his wife. 

“That dinner,’ he exclaimed, ‘tis now lying in sec- 
tions by the track from the city here, but I had to 
make a sacrifice of it in order to get home.’’ 

Mrs. Tuffnut wrung her hands. The guests were 
beginning to arrive on their snowshoes. ‘Two pounds 
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of butter and a can of sardines were all there 
was in the refrigerator. The cook was calling 
up the back stairs. 

Tuffnut looked out through the fast falling 
snow to the house of his neighbor Fillby. Fillby 
hain’t come home yet. He would be on the next 
train, which would probably get in at midnight. 

Mrs. Fillby didn’t know this, however. She 
was sitting in the front window waiting for her 
husband to fight his way up the street. Mean- 
while Mrs. Fillby’s dinner was probably waiting 
downstairs. 

Yuffnut didn’t lose a moment. Hastily calling 
his hired man, they entered the Fillby house in 
the rear, and in fifteen minutes had transferred 
the steaming contents of the Fillby kitchen on 
to the Tuffnut dining table. 


SEEING BROOKLYN 
ROOKLYN, one of the largest sanitarivums 
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any other rural district in America. Champagne 
is unknown, except at the Crescent Athletic Club, 
where they serve it in ponies. 

The hotels of Brooklyn are splendid in their 
disappointments. The bell-boys can be heard 
stirring around as early as nine o’clock in the 
morning, and guests using the gas after g P.M. 
are invariably charged extra. 

The chief sporting centre of Brooklyn is the 
¥. M..C. A. 


HIS FIRST WAGER 


ENATOR BLACKBURN, who is devoted to 

the ‘‘sport of kings,’’ tells the following 
amusing story of a man from a small town in 
Virginia, who, while visiting Washington, was 
taken to the Bennings races by a friend. 

As the Virginian had never before seen a horse 
race, everything connected therewith was a 
source of great wonder and interest to him; 





in the world, rests at the other end of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, a famous jumping-off place. 

Brooklyn has several hundred thousand in- 
mates, divided roughly into men, women, chil- 
dren, and rapid transit officials. Its principal 
places of amusement are the Brooklyn Library 
and Greenwood Cemetery. 

Brooklyn is noted for its good society, Laura Jean 
Libby giving constant receptions. Its élite directory 
is one of the best advertising mediums known. 

The literary atmosphere of Brooklyn is delightful 
in its simplicity, fed as it is by the nutritious air of 
Gowanus Canal. 

Brooklyn poets can be seen browsing on the 
Heights and abandoning themselves to the soporific 
excitement of the Long Island Historical Society. 
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THE RACONTEUR IN THE ARCTIC 


The Bear (concluding story): “Yes, gentlemen; and when I woke up six months 
later my hair was, as you see it now, actually turned white in a single night” 


Brooklyn is troubled with Flatbush, Williamsburg, 
and Long Island City. 

A man who has his clothes made in Brooklyn never 
recovers from the disgrace. A great many Brooklyn 
men have their clothes made in New York in order to 
conceal their identity. But the Brooklyn face is its 
own trade-mark, and known wherever there is green 
corn and Frankfurters. 

The annual beer fall of Brooklyn is higher than 


and especially absorbing did he find the betting 


ing. 

The friend explained to him the process of 

laying a wager, finally inducing the man from 

Virginia to place a bet of $10 at odds of 10 to 

1. The man from the interior won. When he 

received his winnings, which his friend had col- 

lected for him, he gazed earnestly at the money in his 
hand and asked, ‘‘Is all of this mine?’ 

‘‘All of it is yours,’’ replied the friend. 

‘*You mean to tell me that I get $100 for $10?”’ 

‘You do!”’ 

The Virginia man glanced about him nervously be- 
fore speaking again. Finally, lowering his voice toa 
most confidential pitch, he said: 

“Say, tell me, how long has this been goin’ on?” 











WHY FIRST-RATE SHORT STORIES ARE SCARCE: By Robert Bridges 


the prevailing quality of the short story. There 

never were so many of them published in a 

month, and the old hands at story-reading are 
prone to say that never were they all of such a dead 
level of mediocrity. This is not entirely true, for it 
leaves out of account the reader’s own bias in that judg- 
ment. Certain writers of short stories have set the 
standard very high, and the reader, surfeited with the 
crop of periodical fiction, is apt to resent anything that 
does not reach the remembered quality of a Kipling, 
Doyle, or Mark Twain masterpiece. An unprejudiced 
review of current short stories would lead to the con- 
clusion that the mere workmanship of them is surpris- 
ingly good; that where ten once knew how to write a 
short story deftly and intelligently, one hundred now 
know the trick. But acandid mind would have to ad- 
mit a sad deficiency in originality of character, plot, 
and style. Instead of fertile, original minds telling 
stories with force, but some clumsiness, there are facile 
but sterile minds devoting themselves to rather color- 
less fancies. Like sheep also, they seem to follow some 
fancied leader—one time into adventure, again into 
aniinal stories, then into local dialect and color, or 
even into the realm of supernatural detectives. 

And now the complaint is that all the magazines are 
running to what the irreverent call ‘‘kid stories’’—ev- 
ery phase of precocious or pathetic childhood finding 
its interpreter. What the result will be on the rising 
generation of children, who will undoubtedly absorb 
many of the ideas of these fictitious youngsters, is diffi- 
cult to predict. Will the ideal of many old men, fifty 
years from now, be colored by Foxy Grandpa? What a 
terrible crop of skittish and vulgar octogenarians that 
would bring forth! 

A reason for the prevalence of the kid story, which 
is not at all flattering to the vanity of the writers, may 
perhaps be found on the picture side of the periodicals. 
A lot of clever women artists have recently developed 
who draw children with surprising beauty and grace. 
A charming child is a popular form of illustration, and 
many a kid story has been accepted because it would 
furnish a happy vehicle for the skill of a certain artist. 
Let the writer who thinks that his style is ‘‘compel- 
ling’’ humbly muse a while over this tangible reason for 
his existence! Before he raises his rate per thousand 
words, let him calculate how much of it rightly belongs 
to some obscure artist whose name he does not know. 

A similar reason will account for the ‘‘boy-and-girl”’ 
love story. Some one has complained of the preva- 
lence of the football hero and the golf or tennis girl. 
It isn’t the fault of the writers; they are supplying a 
very obvious demand. A number of artists draw those 
alluring youths with skill and ‘‘style,’’ and they look 
remarkably well in color reproductions. Therefore the 
writer who knows his job goes to work on a_boy-and- 
girl story and finds himself, in a little while, filling 
monotonous black pages between kaleidoscopic girls in 
pink gowns and giants of men in white duck or flan- 
nels, with purple trees in the background. Then the 


Cite piers crops out in various quarters as to 


author who got into print by grace of the artist writes 
to ask why the pictures never fit the story! 

The caief reason of all for the dearth of crackerjack 
short stories is that the best men seldom write them. 
The remarkable success of full-grown novels within the 
past five years has turned the most expert fiction 


writers to producing them. They simply can’t afford 
to waste an idea on a short story that with a little more 
elaboration would make a volume of which many thou- 
sands would be sold, and on which large royalties 
would accrue. That may be the ‘‘rank commercialism 
in literature’ of which so much is written—but it is an 
obvious fact to all who are familiar with the present 
conditions. 

A ‘“‘real author’’ nowadays must be pictured on his 
yacht, or driving a four-in-hand, or sitting on the 
piazza of ‘‘a fine old colonial mansion,’’ or follow- 
ing the hounds. These things cost money. Even 
the old one-story tumble-down house is out of fash- 
ion now as a birthplace for authors, as well as 
Presidents and Presidential candidates. The ‘‘sim- 
ple life’? is pleasant to talk about, but the reality 
is complicated and expensive. 


Real People in Romantic Novels 


Wie Oxford University gave to Mr. Howells, 
the other day, its highest honorary degree, it 
bestowed deserved recognition on a man of 
letters who has won the sincerest respect of all Ameri- 
can writers, even of those who radically differ from 
him in his literary theories. About fifteen years ago, 
when he was promulgating his theory of realism in 
fiction, and trying to pull from their pedestals some 
of the heroes of romance, it was the usual thing for 
every youngster in criticism to throw something at 
him. The empty tin cans made some racket when they 
struck, but fell into the scrap-heap and were carted 
away. Mr. Howells stood unruffled and serene, and 
kept on producing novels, criticism, and plays—all of 
them more or less in accord with his theory. The 
youngsters grew older, and knew better or were for- 
gotten; other literary fads and catch-words came to 
the front, but gradually Mr. Howells took his place, in 
the minds of readers and writers as a literary figure to 
be honored and respected for the uniform sincerity and 
integrity of his ideals, and, above all, the perfection of 
his workmanship as a literary artist. The ‘‘ Evening 
Post’’ expressed it exactly when it said: ‘‘Had Mr. 
Howells visited no foreign lands, written no novels, 
and professed no literary theories, he would still in his 
capacity of stylist deserve the kind of distinction to-day 
conferred upon him.”’ 

But a survey of current American fiction, good and 
bad, will show that in all these years Mr. Howells has 
made scarcely a convert to his methods. The popular 
novel of to-day is romantic—romantic in subject and 
effusively romantic in method. A great deal of adven- 
ture, a dash of sentiment, and a strange land for its 
setting make a fine recipe for a modern novel. All of 
this is far removed from the minute study of common- 
place people in average conditions, which Mr. Howells 
has made the basis of most of his fiction. The dead 
level of life in American towns in the seventies has 
been violently broken up. The trolley and the tele- 
phone and industrial combinations have had a lot to do 
with it; so have the cheap newspaper and the cheap 
periodical. Then came the Spanish-American War to 
give an outlet for a lot of restless youth. Every back 
county now has at least one boy who can tell stories of 
lands beyond the sea. Any one who reads the weekly 


country paper knows that there is more color in local 
life now. There is even a bit of imperialism in the 
talk about the stove in the village store. All of this is 
romantic, and the young people who read (the majority 
of readers are very young) want it in their stories. 

Nevertheless the influence of Mr. Hojvells has been 
far-reaching. It is certainly due to his example that 
the novel of locality has almost covered the map of the 
United States. More than any other writer, he revealed 
the literary value of the local type. But the younger 
writers have used all this material in a romantic way— 
partly because the life itself is more romantic and partly 
because of the influence of Stevenson and Kipling, as 
much realists as Mr. Howells in their verity of ob- 
servation, but romanticists altogether in literary exe- 
cution. 

A collection of short stories, like ‘‘The Penobscot 
Man,”’ by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, is a case in point. 
They are Maine stories, about Maine river-drivers, 
guides, and lumbermen. Mr. Howells pointed the way 
for the choice of that kind of subject. The author 
says that they are all true stories—exact transcripts of 
life. Mr. Howells would say Amen to that. But every 
one of these tales is romantic—exceptional, heroic, 
ideal. The author sees what is sordid in the life, but 
knows how utterly it is swamped by some supreme 
motive. ‘‘He likewise lives for an Ideal,’’ says the 
author. ‘‘For honor, for friendship, for emulation, for 
sport, for duty, for grim, stern, granite obstinacy, he 
risks his life and wills his will into achievement, or 
dies for his failure.’’ The highest truth then demands 
that in fiction the hidden fire in all lives worth living 
should blaze above the sordid accidents of material sur- 
roundings. 

Mr. Churchill has chosen the middle Southwest as 
the setting for his new novel, ‘‘The Crossing,’’ and the 
pioneers of those days for his heroes. Daniel Boone, 
Andrew Jackson, George Rogers Clark, and John 
Sevier appear in the story. He has evidently studied 
minutely the history of the period, and has reproduced 
with care the manners and customs of the times. His 
picture seems to be as veracious as that drawn by Mr. 
Roosevelt in ‘‘The Winning of the West.’’ These are 
the methods of the realist, but the story itself is as ro- 
mantic as Scott or Cooper—and, like those great nov- 
els, it is frequently dull. 

It takes a lot of pertinacity to produce a novel of 
this size—nearly 240,000 words; the average novelist 
would make about three books out of it. But many 
readers like to have a book which saturates them with 
a period and a country, and gives them time really to 
get acquainted with the characters. That is probably 
why the characters of the old three-volume novels seem 
to have such vitality—even when not created by one 
of the masters in fiction. It is a terrible job to read a 
book like ‘‘The Crossing’’—one critic had a stop-watch 
held on him while he read a page, and estimated the 
whole book at eleven hours. The reader can’t easily 
forget a task like that. 

At any rate, a lot of young Americans are going Lo 
get some glimmers of our romantic history through 
books of this kind. Mr. Churchill does it with intelli- 
gence and good judgment, and he writes clear, facile 
English. He is an athlete, who lives an outdoor life, 
and we have every reason to expect several million 
more words from him. 
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By Robert L. Dunn, Collier’s Correspondent with, or rather ahead of, the Japanese Army 


ITTLE did I realize, when 1 started for the 
front, what ‘the front’’ in the far East and in 
winter really meant. I had taken pictures— 
yes, thousands of them, and under all condi- 
tions, so I thought, but never under such try- 
ing conditions as were imposed by the Korean 

country and its people. 

I arrived at Chemutpo, Korea, about February 1st. The 
war had not begun. There was evidence on every hand 
that it would start shortly. The harbor of Chemulpo was 
studded with war ships, nearly every nation being repre- 
sented. The port closed. The mails stopped. The wires 
became silent. Tidings from the outside world were not to 
be had. The air was feverish with sup- 
pressed excitement. i oe 


the curls of smoke flamed a huge torch. The cruiser was 
afire. The fire seemed to have broken out in the exact spot 
where the hurriedly fleeing sailors had placed their forty- 
two dead. * With these bodies cremating, the ship burned, 
and at 5:30 she was seen to totter and list heavily to star- 
board. As she listed the flames rose higher and higher. 
At 6, her decks touched the water, then her funnels, and 
with one loud, deafening sound she sank. 

The onslaught of the Japanese upon the little Russian fleet 
was sudden, terrific, overwhelming. It could have but one 
result, and when the smoke of battle cleared away, and the 
great guns were once more silent, the smokestack of the 
sunken A‘rietz marked her burial spot, standing like a 


Japanese soldiers headed for Ping Yang, the former capital 
of Korea. With my cameras, films, developing machine, 
and provisions carefully arranged on pack ponies, I'started 
with the first troops for the north. For days I traveled with 
this overland draft of soldiers. I won’t say with them, for 
I didn’t. They occupied the roads and I hobbled across the 
frozen fields. 

There never was a time when good photographic scenes 
failed to present themselves. At every turn of the Kodak 
key I could make an interesting exposure. There were the 
tired, weary, footsore soldiers treading along the icy roads, 
the lame, overworked horses dragging the small mountain 
guns, the ever visible filthy Koreans limping under a tower- 
ing load of army supplies. Exposing 
a film was easy, but to develop and 
finish in the open field was another 





On the momentous night of February 





8th the Japanese transports landed 
their first 3,000 soldiers on the bund of 
Chemulpo. The cold was intense. In 
my ulster I-carried a magnesium flash 
lamp. Upon my shoulder was carelessly 
strapped my Kodak. When the excite- 
nent was at its height, and the soldiers 
in absolute silence were hugging the 
huge, log fires, a cry went up,—‘' The 
Russians!’’. The cry came from the 
Koreans who had packed the wharf’ to 
watch the landings. They had seen the 
flash of my light as I hurriedly made a 
picture of the scene. 

After making flash after flash of this 
most remarkable midnight landing I 
hurried to my quarters in the filthy 
Chinese hotel, and there with my devel- 
oping machine spent the rest of the 
night turning out what proved to be the 
most successful lot of flashlight films of 
soldiers landing ever taken. 

The next day I hurried by first train 
to Seoul. Seoul presented many scenes 
picturesque—the arriving soldiers, the 
school children massed into line to meet 
them, and the heavily laden bulls carry- 
ing towering loads of supplies for the 
army corps. 

It was just at the stroke of twelve 
that a dull boom sounded, miles away; 
another and another, and yet another. 
The war had begun. The first battle 
was on at Chemulpo, twenty odd miles 
back. The war I had come to see had 
started, and I was not at the starting. 
Hurrying into a jinrikisha I shouted to 
the ‘‘Kurumaya,"’ ‘ Five yen if you get 
me to the station in ten minutes.” The 
coolie did not understand the language, 
but he comprehended the ‘five yen” 
note flashed in his face. He called two 
men, and the three wert through the 
streets as though mad. ‘They certainly 
earned their money. ‘There was no 
train. Afar off the cannonading 
sounded, louder and louder. My 
Kurumayas were tired. Leaving them, 
I started off on the long journey with 
one big, strapping coolie. Inside of a 
block I had gathered seven others to 
assist. This crowd of,eight hurrying, 
fleeing coolies excited the town. On 
and on and on we went—over frozen 
rivers, through heavy ice-crusted rice 
fields, and worst of all, the great sand 
plains. I rode, then I walked, then I ran. 

Arriving at Chemulpo I hurried to the 
water’s edge. Sampans were plentiful, 
but no sampaniers. The Koreans had 
taken to the hills and it required the 
liberal use of ‘gilt’? and a club to get 








problem. In fact it was one of the 
hardest, most trying problems I had. 
First of all, the thermometer. was al- 
ways hovering around the zero mark. 
The next problem was water. Clean- 
liness and water are foreign to the 
Korean nature. One well to a village 
is the rule and water in plenty one 
must have when there are dozens of 
films to be developed. 

And so each afternoon found me rid- 
ing ahead at full speed to secure, if pos- 
sible, one small Korean room, for my- 
self, horses, and entire army of helpers. 
The moment I entered a village and was 
able to secure any sort of a filthy room, 
the entire population was sent scurry- 
ing to the town’s only well for water. 

The primitive method by which I ob- 
tained my water supply is well illus- 
trated by the picture of the Korean girl 
with the big jar of water on her head. 
It would tax a man to lift such a weight 
to his shoulder, yet this mere child, in- 
ured to hardship, carried it without diffi- 
culty. Indeed, the opportunity to earn 
a little money was so attractive to her 
that she followed our little party from 
place to place for the sake of what she 
could get in this way. Sometimes she 
could not keep pace with us, and for a 
few days we would not see her; then she 
would again appear on the scene, ready 
to help in the carrying of water for my 
developing machine. By the time my 
helpers with the packs arrived, water in 
every conceivable pot and pan in town 
was in readiness for the developing. 

After carefully fastening the gum end 
of the film, I started on the process 
of developing. To say it was an anx- 
ious process does not half explain the 
trying moments I watched and waited 
to see if the changing temperature of 
the water would make my work a fail- 
ure. A single failure would have meant 
the loss of a film never again to be re- 
placed. One can easily imagine the 
value I placed upon each film, or in 
fact each developing powder, when 
they understand that I was the only 
photographer in Korea, with a_ very 
limited supply of material, and did not 
know how soon the port would open. 
I was getting exclusive scenes daily; 
making pictures against the wishes of 
the Japanese Government, and each 
picture showed the progress of a nation 
going to war. 

For a strong personal reason I can not 
but praise the Japanese for closing the 
port of Korea when they did. Had the 
port remained open only a few hours 











one. -1 got four, and through the 
choppy, rough sea, I hurried out to the 
U.S. S. Vicksburg. 

From .the Vicksburg many scenes 
were to be had. The Xorietz, the Sungari and the Variag, 
of the Russian fleet, and war ships of nearly all nations. 
The Variag, powerful as she was when I photographed her 
the day before, now rolled with every wave of the incoming 
tide. Her funnels were perforated, her decks strewn with 
wreckage, her guns twisted and almost completely dis- 
mantled. .While I was making picture after picture, a flick- 
ering light appeared on the Variag/ From this light and from 





One of My Korean Water Carriers 


monument upon the field of battle to mark the first epoch in 
the struggle between Japanese and Russian for supremacy 
in the Far East. 

With my Kodaks never so full of valuable films I worked 
all night developing. I had’ over a hundred exposures. 
They represented one of the most valuable collections of 
war scenes ever photographed. 

After the battle of Chemulpo the first detachment of 


longer I certainly would have had com- 
pany in the picture line. As it was I 
remained absolutely alone for over two 
months as the only war photographer in Korea. 

While crossing a mountain a pack pony carrying my 
precious developing outfit disappeared over the side of the 
cliffs. Hurrying to the top, I could see him turn over and 
over until he finally touched bottom—that 1s, what was 
left of him. Cautiously descending the slippery wall of ice, 
I found piece after piece of his hide, in fact, pieces enough 
crazy-quilt. At the bottom, my 


to make a fair-sized 
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Flashlight Photograph of First Landing of Japanese Soldiers at Chemulpo 


scattered pack and badly crushed case of powders were 
located. The boy had secretly hidden a bottle of whisky 
in the box of powders, and for a moment I thought the 
whisky-soaked wrappers would prevent any further pic- 
ture taking—but fate was with me: thanks to the care of 
the Kodak people, the oiled wrappers saved the chemicals. 

Then there was the worry of getting photographs out 
of Korea. ‘To have put all of them in the post-office would 
have been like burning them up. Each and every film, to 
assure its arrival here, had to be posted at Chee Foo, China. 
Sunan, one of the most northern points in Korea, is the 
place from which I had to send films overland to Che- 
mulpo, from Chemulpo by junk, or small 
sailing craft, to China. Sunan is over two 
hundred and fifty miles from Chemulpo: 
the route is overland: mountainous, cold 
and very dangerous. I sent a messenger 
almost daily for over a month. These 
messengers were Korean coolies, generally 
the ones who had worked for the mission- 
aries and could be fairly well trusted. It 
took a coolie, traveling very hard, on foot, 
about six days and half the nights, to ar- 
rive at Seoul. At Seoul arrangements 
were made with foreigners to see that the 
films and correspondence got the first avail- 
able craft for China. Many of the runners 
were badly treated by the Japanese. They 
would get perhaps half way when the sol- 
diers would see them crossing a mountain. 
These soldiers, as I have said, were tired, 
fouotsore and weary, simply marching 
along like sheep. They would take the 
messenger and turn him back to carry 
their kit: if he refused he was cuffed and 
beaten. Some messengers were turned 
back so frequently they more than covered 
the distance three times, and took about 
three weeks to arrive. Some were turned 
back so often they never did finish the 
trip. These soldiers paid nothing for the 
service of the messengers, not even giv- 
ing them a bite to eat. 

With all that has been said against the 
Koreans not working, lying and stealing, 
there is still one good trait in them: they 
are not deceitful. I tried dozens of Jap- 
anese and dozens of Koreans, side by side, 
and if I did not want to be deceived I 
never trusted the Japanese as far asI could 
see him. I had two Korean boys with me: 
they proved exceptionally smart and bright. 
It took only two or three days before they 
were able to run the developing machine, 
and in fact mix all the chemicals for de- 
veloping. They learned to dry the films, 
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Not being desirous of getting credentials from the Japa- 
nese Government at Tokio, whereby I would be dictated 
to, I hustled into Korea before war was declared. With the 
declaration of neutrality by Korea I was then absolutely 
out of the jurisdiction of the Japanese forces. This does 
not mean, however, that they made no attempt to interfere 
with me. To the contrary, on several occasions they made 
itrather warm. This even went so far as arrest and im- 
prisonment. Being stopped and detained for hours at a 
time got so common that shortly I quit protesting. 

At Chemulpo, shortly after the first landing, I was 
stopped, searched and cross-examined for at least an hour, 


WEEKLY 


and with the familiar phrase, ‘I am very sorry for you,” 
was permitted to depart. The Kodak dangling from my 
shoulder was always to a Japanese soldier what a red rag 
is to a bull. They pretended not to notice the Kodak 
when they stopped me: however, their awkward searching 
process led them to ask me what it was and request to see 
it. They knew a Kodak as well as I: they simply wanted 
to see it opened, hoping thereby to ruin a film. 

Had not the Fourteenth Regiment, on its arrival op- 
posite Ping Yang, been such a thoroughly tired, frozen 
and worn-out lot I never would have been able to re- 


main among them long enough to get the picture. The 
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clean the developing machine, and very 
often would take a Kodak and make a 
fairly good photograph. 
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Development Under Difficulties 
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Koreans Watching, from the Historic Gate of Ping Yang, the Arrival of the Japanese 


moment I suddenly appeared on the hill several started 
for me, exclaiming, ‘‘Very, very sorry,’’ but their feet were 
so badly frozen I had finished and was ready to depart 
before they got near enough to tell me I couldn’t make 
any pictures. After the regular process of questioning 
and searching I was taken to the Captain, re-questioned, 
re-searched and detained for hours. During this time I 
was held on the ice while they kept the wires of the field 
telephone hot between Ping Yang and Seoul. They 
talked, questioned me, re-talked, re-questioned and talked 
again, only to find they couldn’t hold me, and with the 





same refrain I had heard so often, ‘‘ Very, very sorry,” 
told me I could depart. 

The picture of the troops at rest tells of the miserable 
condition the men were in. Nearly every soldier was frost- 
bitten, yet all were so exhausted that they threw themselves 
upon the snow, and with dogged patience awaited the order 
to march across the river into Ping Yang. As a partial pro- 
tection from the biting wind, a trench was dug in the snow 
alongside the road, and here the poor fellows remained for 
hours together—ready to march on or to be taken to .the 
field hospital for the amputation of either toes or feet. 


To turn back is something of which the Japanese soldier 
knows nothing. The picture of the ‘‘Footsore Stragglers in 
the Rear of the Japanese Army”’ tells the story. They may 
be treacherous, dishonorable, falsely polite, but every inch 
of the five feet in height that goes to make up the Japanese 
soldier is pure pluck. The stragglers which my Kodak shows 
going down the mountain side should have every one been in 
the hospital. But to be wounded or sick, that is disgrace. 
Death or a victorious return to the island home—these are 
the only desirable ends to the struggle from the Japanese 
viewpoint. All these stragglers knew was to plod along 

until tired nature refused to take them 
further, then to sink down in the snow for 





an hour or so of sleep, and at the first awak- 
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ening —on again in the painful struggle to 
come up with the main body of the army 
miles ahead. 

The excitement among the Koreans as 
they hurriedly crowded the top of the his- 
toric gate of Ping Yang to watch the arrival 
of the first Japanese soldiers was certainly 
intense. They huddled together like sheep 
in a storm. They were frightened, badly 
frightened: in fact, too frightened to clear 
the entrance when the soldiers started 
through the gates. They were clubbed 
with the butts of the guns, and viciously 
treated by the soldiers who hurried into 
the town. 

Naturally the development of films had 
to be done in some out-of-the-way place. 
A hut if possibie was located at the ex- 
treme side of a village, where the soldiers 
could not interfere without going far out of 
their way. With the aid of Korean boys I 
worked hour after hour in the cold to de- 
velop my work, that I might be able to 
renew my tedious journey. The water had 
to be warmed, so had the machine, and by 
working rapidly we were able to develop 
the roll before the developer would get too 
cold. Frequently, after development had 
ceased, the developer would freeze before 
we could pour it off and add the fixing. 
Constant movement of the films in the 
final wash had to be carefully watched, 
lest the water should freeze solidly about 
them. Frequently my fingers became so 
numb I could not handle the films long 
enough to hang them up to dry, making 
double work every time I dropped one 
by having to rewash it. 

Sometimes I was more fortunate and 
would find time to do my developing dur- 
ing the day; and no dark room being nec- 
essary with the machine, it was a comfort 
to be able to operate in the open air instead 
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Japanese Infantry, Resting in Snow, Opposite Ping Yang, Awaiting Completion of Pontoon Bridge 


of in the filthy, vermin-infested huts of the 
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natives. With a Korean boy to turn the crank of the machine, I was at liberty to attend 
to the mixing of my chemicals and to the washing and drying of the films. 

And speaking of the chemicals: I actually cornered the photographic market in Korea. 
Realizing soon after my arrival there that I was the only correspondent actually ‘‘at the 
front,” and that practically the only other photographic apparatus in the country was in the 
hands of the missionaries, I decided to make certain of a ‘‘scoop"’ for my paper, by making 
the other cameras useless. To this end I bought all the photographic supplies in sight, 
whether I could use them with my apparatus or not. Of course, 1 could make most of them 
of value in some way. At one place I obtained a supply of ‘‘Brownie’’ Developing Machine 
powders. One of them would not make solution enough for my 5 by 7 machine, but it did 
not take many seconds to figure out that five of them would make up the 4o ounces of 
Developer required. Of one missionary I might buy a little pyro—somewhere else | would 

et hold of a few pounds of hypo—it was not long before I controlled the photographic 
Situation, and had thus doubled many times the value of the pictures I was taking, to say 
nothing of having added materially to the stock so necessary for my own work. 

With my Kodak under my saddle and the saddle for a pillow I turned in usually about 
midnight. In this small, filthy room was my entire outfit: from every inch of hanging 
space was adjusted a drying film. I got little sleep, however, fearful lest some one should 
enter and destroy my most valuable collection of views. About three o’clock I had to turn 
‘out and caption each picture: then arrange for messenger service back to Seoul. Daylight 
found me pushing ahead of the army. 
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KODAK 
The Sunken “iKorietz” 


I tried usually to keep ahead of the army, for in that manner I could reach the villages 
and become supplied with food before the soldiers arrived. I found this necessary in order 
to get enough food, for it was almost impossible to carry sufficient to supply my wants 
while journeying over that country with the thermometer registering below zero. 

My hardest task was to get bread. Often for weeks I ate none of it at all. I struck a 
province full of missionaries, and I spent two days riding around among them, trying to buy 
what bread I could; finally I collected ten loaves, and, delighted with my success, packed 
it all on the back of one horse and went on my way. few hours later I reached a 
river, in which the ice had broken and carried off the pontoon bridge. I loaded my horses 
and men in a sampan and started across; we were half-way over when a young iceberg 
struck the boat, and the horse carrying the bread fell overboard, and neither the horse 
nor my precious loaves ever came to the surface. 

With every member of the Japanese army throwing obstacles in one’s, way at every 
turn, with the Koreans stealing one’s horses, with the constant struggle against filth and 
vermin, with all food scarce and bread a luxury, with absolutely no convenience for picture- 
making, except such as can be carried on the miserable pack ponies, the lot of the war 
correspondent in Korea is far from a happy one. Yet with all these trials and tribulations 
I succeeded in sending my paper pictures that have been universally pronounced the best 
war scenes so far published. Through the courtesy of CoLLIerR’s hundreds of them have 
been reproduced from New York to San Francisco, and in England, Germany, and France. 
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Footsore Stragglers in the Rear of the Japanese Army 
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In War as in Peace 


The Kodak § 


is at the front. 


Correspondents and Officers Testify to the Reliability 


and Convenience of 


In the Trenches at Santiago. 


KENSINGTON, Maryland, 
March 20, 1899. 


| EASTMAN Kopak ComPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—I have expressed to you to-day my 
5 x7 camera (No.5 Folding Kodak, 1898 model) 
which I carried through the Cuban campaign and 
again took with me on a three months’ trip in 
Puerto Rico. It may perhaps interest youasa war 
souvenir, and as exemplifying the staunchness and 
possibilities of the most excellent, convenient and 
portable camera in the market to-day for the work 
of tourists and professional illustrators. 

This camera was used constantly for eight 
weeks at Tampa during the mobilization of the 
army, on the voyage to Cuba and through the 
entire campaign. It photographed, in spite of a 
scared photographer, Capron and Grimes’ batter- 
ies in action, the fight at San Juan, scenes among 
the dead and wounded, and made pictures of our 
men in action in the trenches before Santiago, and 
again during the bombardment of the city on the 
1oth of July, and portrayed the pitiful scenes 
around our Reid hospitals and of the refugees at 
Caney. After the surrender it returned to this 
country on a yellow fever ship, was held six days 
in quarantine at Tampa, going through the steam 
disinfection. It then photographed at Montauk 
Point the scenes in the great hospital camp, and 
finally returned to the tropics and traveled over 
Puerto Rico from end to end. 

During these trips some two thousand pictures 
were made. The camera has never had a case, 


| but has been carried simply by a shoulder strap. 


It has been in the rain a dozen times, and once on 
the Seguranca it was left on the deck with a fully 
extended bellows over night and was caught in a 
hard rain; it dried out with apparently no injury 
done. The box has served as a pillow at night 
many times during the advance on Santiago. Not 
a roll of film was lost by light, leakage or defects 
in the mechanism, and but five per cent. of the 
negatives were off color, and those due entirely to 
faults committed by the operator. 

The good work which it has done seems to 
warrant more than an ordinary endorsement of its 
merits. 

Yours very truly, 
[Signed] Wm. Dinwipp1Eg. 


On the South African Frontier. 


My three hand cameras included a half-plate 
. a quarter-plate and a folding Kodak 
taking a picture 3% x 3%. For these cameras I 
carried nothing but plates, and for the Kodak I 
had, of course, to rely upon films. 

My two hand cameras are now enjoying a 
period of inactivity at Cape Town, * * * 

Weight tells, and it is physically impossible to 
cart a plate-loaded camera about with you on foot 
or on horseback. Hence the film camera survives, 
while the plate camera goes to the wall. And 
hence the discarding of my two in favor of 
a second Kodak, this time the ener tte 4. The 
two Kodaks have come triumphantly through the 
heat ordeal, and are as light-proof to-day as the 
hour I bought them. 

With the Kodak films I have, thus far, no fault 
to find whatever. They have maintained their 
ood qualities through all the stress of the great 
eat de South African summer, and the negatives 
they have yielded have been of admirable quality. 
On the whole, for such work as this, my opinion 
inclines strongly in favor of a good film even 
against a good brand of plate. Portability is, 
perhaps, the chief argument in favor of the film, 
and when the latter proves its ability to = as 
good a negative as the former, and also demon- 
strates that its keeping qualities are at least as 
great, its claims become paramount.—Staf/ Cor- 
vespondent Evening Times, May, 1900. 














With Bobs and Kruger. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 18, 1901. 
THE EASTMAN KopAK Co. 

Dear Sirs—Allow me to offer my testimonial as 
to the value and convenience of the Kodak 
Camera. As an amateur operator during the 
Anglo-Boer War, having had no previous exper- 
ience, my work as a war correspondent was 
immeasurably aided by the use of a No. 2 Folding 
Kodak by which I took hundreds of pictures other- 
wise impossible to get, on the field, the firing line 
and on the march, also portraits of prominent 

eople, many of which were afterwards reproduced 
in the leading English illustrated magazines and in 
addition enabling me to contribute over one 





the Kodak System. 


hundred and fifty unusually unique pictures to my 
book ‘With Bobs and Kruger.” All of these 
gs have made excellent lantern slides. 
‘he lightness, compactness, handiness and effi- 
ciency of it makes the Folding Kodak an 
extremely valuable and necessary ‘part of the 
——— of every war correspondent, without 
which their work loses half its value and interest. 
Especially is it valuable when its user is compelled 
to undertake journeys or excursions where all 
impedimenta must be reduced to a minimum. A 
thousand difficulties in picture taking confront 
newspaper men which only the Kodak enables him 
to overcome, and that with e ‘e and comfort. 
[Signed] Frepuaick WM. UNGER, 


In the Venezuela Difficulty. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9, 1903. 
EASTMAN Kopbak Co., 
‘ Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen—In ordering another Kodak Devel- 
oping Machine I wish to express my great appre- 
ciation of this, the latest product of your‘company. 
I do not think I can praise it too highly, nor that it 
could receive a more thorough test than the one I 
have just subjected it to during the campaign in 
Venezuela, and with the fleets p Bm the blockade 
by the allied forces. Within four months I used it 
in temperatures from the hottest known tropical 
weather toa northern winter below zero, and with- 
out any special precautions the machine worked 
with perfection in all places. 

The most important feature seems to be the even 
manner in which the machine develops instantan- 
eous and time exposures on the same film. None 
of the brilliancy of either the instantaneous or time 
exposures is sacrificed in being handled in the same 
development. The machine also obviates all pos- 
sibility of scratching the films, so common in hand 
developing. 

In jn poem four years I have made more than ten 
thousand negatives in all parts of the world, most 
of them being in a tropical country, and have used 
a Kodak and the Eastman films, and find a uni- 
formity of excellence in all temperatures and cli- 
mates. Now that the Developing Machine has 
been added to my kit I feel that it cannot be im- 
proved upon for compactness and practicability. 

With the abolishment of the dark-room by this 
wonderful invention developing has become a 
pleasure and a possibility in the field, camp and on 
ship-board. 

the use of this Developing Machine will, I am 
sure, become general with professionals as well as 
amateurs, for the saving in time and labor will 
recommend it to all who desire high-class work. 

With sentiments of esteem, gentlemen, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
[Signed] Jas. F. J. ARCHIBALD, 


At the Portage of Lake Baikal. 


* During my last voyage to Siberia and on Lake 
Baikal (February and March, 1904,) the developing 
of the Kodak N. C. films, on which the photo- 
he a have been taken by a Folding Pocket 

<odak No. 3, was done in my presence by the 
Kodak Developing Machine, and { personally have 
developed some of my own films with the Machine. 
I am very glad to be able to tell you that I have 
found the Machine very practical and easy to 
work, producing much better results than those 
which were developed inthe old way.” 

[Signed] PRINCE KHILKOFF, 
Minister of Ways and 
Communications. 


Ahead of the Japanese Army. 
July 16, 1904. 
Unlike my Japanese friends and be a the 
Kodak and Developing Machine proved faithful 
throughout; it would have been impossible to 
accomplish much without them. 
[Signed] Rosert L. Dunn, 
Collier's Weekly. 


Films Successful. 


Ninety per cent. of the pictures obtained for 
this office of important scenes in the Far East 
were taken by films. 

CoLiier’s WEEKLY. 


The same qualities which make the 
Kodak and Kodak Developing Machine indis- 
pensable to the correspondent make them 


best for everybody. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodak Catalogue, free 
at the dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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as well as inconvenient to find your dry 
batteries given out, leaving your machine 


dead, and miles from home. The modern 
way to obtain absolutely sure ignition is 


The 


Apple Automatic Sparker 


Not only the surest and best way of spark- 
inga gasoline engine giv ing greater power 
and more speed, but it gives also enough 
extra current to maintain three electric 
lights for your automobile or launch. 
‘Don’t be at the mercy of a 20-cent door- 
bell battery.” Write for full information 
about our modern ignition apparatus. 
See our exhibits in Auto- 
mobile and Electrical Sec- 
tions at St. Louis. 
The Dayton Electrical Mig. Co. 
121 Reibold Bidg., Dayton, 0. 
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EDISON 


GOLD MOULDED 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Are now 35 cents each 


@ This price buys the same rich, loud, pure- 
toned Records that have made the Edison 
Product famous. 


@ They are the most perfect reproductions 
of sound ever made. 


@ The constant improvement that has car- 
ried them beyond competition will be as 
zealously continued. 


This price places the famous Edison Phono- 
graph and its equipment within the reach 
of thousands who do not now own one. 

You need an Edison Phonograph to entertain your friends, 
It is the only infallible amusement for every sort of visitor and 
the best fun for yourself. 

If you want good times this season buy an Edison Phonograph. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Go hear it. Catalogues free. 


NATIONAL racer 
QO Ediron. 


PHONOGRAPH CO. 
Orange, N. J. 
San Francisco Lonpon 


New York Cuicaco 

















BY BANDMEN! 


Our New Band 
: Catalogue 

Nii Ready 
Just off the 








Contains 
Hundreds 
of new 
things in 


Band Instruments 
_\Drumsand Uniforms 


2 Every band will save one-third by 
< 3 ) 


for a copy, FREE. 


pe 
23 ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














“It’s nice know 


How far you go” 


VEEDER ODOMETERS are supplied 
without asking, on the following cars: 


STEVENS-DURYEA PIERC 
Ox Oo 


E 
LDSMOBILE 
BAKER AP SON 
NATIONAL GLIDE BUFFALO 

Most other makers supply them when 
requested. Free Booklet. 
THE VEEDER MFG. CO., 3 Sargeant St. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Makers of Cycl.meters, Odometers, Tach- 
ometers, Counters and Fine Castings. 








FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O. 
$7. JODEPH. MO LOVISVILLE. KY. 





RED TOP RYE 


GOOD WHISKEY. 


Its up to S46) 6) 








GOOD READING FOR 
SUMMER DAYS 


COOPER 


By FREDERIC TABER 


ICTION, autobiography, and the exhila- 
rating breath of the sea were blended 
in about equal proportions in Arthur 

Henry’ s sane and wholesome little volume, 
‘An Island Cabin”; fact and fancy and the 
balsamic fragrance’ of the mountains form 
the substance of his second book, “The 
House in the Woods” (A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany). Yet it is not the people and scenes 
he describes, nor the scent of new-mown 
grass and the tingle of salt spray, that give 
his writings their unique quality; but rather 
the simple, homespun philosophy of life 
which underlie them. We all have our 
cherished dreams, Mr. Henry tells us, air 
castles that we fondly brood over, but most 
of which will never be built, because we plan 
them on a scale of prohibitive grandeur. 
Many a city-bred man, harassed, discour- 
aged, overworked, dreams of a quiet home 
in the country or a haven of rest on the 
seashore; and the years pass by. and the 
dream fails to materialize. Mr. Henry had 
both of these dreams, and has brought them 
both to a fulfilment, because he was so in- 
tensely in earnest that he was willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices, to accept 
hardships and privations cheerfully, and re- 
duce his air castles to the modest dimen- 
sions of a two-room cabin. Probably few 
of Mr. Henry’s readers would care to carry 
the doctrine of the simple life to such rig- 
orous extremes; few housekeepers could 
preserve their equanimity on an island where 
every drop of fresh water must be brought 
from the mainland in a barrel, and knives, 
forks, and dishes retain a perennial salty 


| stickiness from the sea in which they must 


be washed; and even his snug little home 
in the Catskill Mountains is too primitive 
and too remote to satisfy the needs of the 
average dreamer. But the lasting value of 
these little books lies in their pervading 
spirit of contentment, their wholesome doc- 
trine of the tonic worth of honest toil, and 
their recognition of the unfailing joy of 
finding out things for one’s self, be it noth- 
ing more momentous than how to paddle 
a canoe, or sharpen an axe, or to milk a re- 
fractory cow without serious disaster. And 
your pleasure in reading is not one whit di- 
minished by the suspicion that Mr. Henry 
is vastly wiser in the lore of the fisherman 
and the farmer than he chooses to admit. 


A Strong Story of Rural Morals 


A nook which has not attracted one-quar- 
ter of the attention which its unusual merit 
deserves is “The Price of Youth,” by Mar- 




















A Cool, Delightful Place to Rest is the 





‘. a 
Fifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten minutes ride to 
Chicago's shopping and theater center. Built of stone and 
pressed brick, 450 large outside rooms: 220 private bath rooms. 
Jas nearly 1000 feet of brond veranda overlookiug Lake Michigan. 
Handsome New Illustrated Booklet Free. 
Geo. W. Reynolds, Mer. (formerly Mgr. Hotel Del Monte, Cal.) 








How to Converse 


THE ART OF TALKING WELL IN SOCIETY 
Taught by Mail 
YOU MAY LEARN: 


How to begin a conversation, 

How to fill the awkward pauses, 

How to tell an anecdote or story. 

How to raise the conversation f. 
above th ssip line. oh 

How to use ‘small talk.” 

How to avoid self-consciousness, 
bluntness, tiresomeness, 

How to be an interesting dinner 
com) anion. 












We teach you how to acquire an‘ 
active brain, a bright eye, elastic 
muscles, symmetry of figure, 
clear complexion, proper car- 
riage, ease of manner. Write for information and bla iks, 


A. ARDINER, Pres’t 
20th onNTURY INSTRUCTION co. 
Box 31, Central Bank Building NEW YORK 








BORATED 
ae Nikest) | 


d on receipt of 25c) Ges 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 











WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a eent deposit and allow 10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. Any 
wheel not satisfactory returned at our expense. 
ighest je 
1904 ‘Modes S375 to $17 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne puncture 
proof tires and best equipment. 1902 and 
Models, best $7 t 


nce digg to $12 
BOO Second- hand Wheels 
dd Model: 
ao an els $3 to $8 
Great Factory ‘Clearing Sale at Aalf 
Sactory com. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 
from sample wheel furnished by us. Our 
agents make large profits. Write at once for 
catalogues and our Special Offer. 
AUTOMOBILES, TIRES, Sewing Machines, 
Sundries, ete., balf wanal prices, 


Mead Cycte Co., Dept.53-F, Chicago 










Salesmen Wanted 


Agents, merchants, live men every- 
where, start in business for yourself 








on our capital. We make men’s fine cloth- 
ing to measure and you can sel! our perfect 
fitting, highest class tailoring at a good profit 

) for as little money as others retail ready 
made goods. You can :ontrol entire local 


trade with our line. Fall =e 350 up to 

is. fashion 7 
» now ready sh furnished 
great opportunity. Write 
to-day for full particulars and exclu- 
sive territory. Experience not ab- 
ard rrgrgee 


splendid MONEY 










MAKING OPP: RTUNITY. 


American Wooler Mills Co. 
* Washington Boulevard and 
Dept. F Union Street, CHICAGO 

















IF YOU WILL ree 
For Our 36 PAGE 
FREE BOOK you 
cannot fail to see at 
once the great con- | 
venience and economy 
of the 


=) “IDEAL” 


Cooks 















steam cooker. 


burner. Nothing ff 
equals it. for canning 
fruit. Both Round 
and Square have 
Whisties, seamless tank copper bottems; 
seamless dome tops. Prices, $1.75; $2.50; $4.50 up. 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk Z, TOLEDO, OHIO 








HAY FEVER : and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOOK | 
4 Free. P. Hanotp Hayes, Buffalo. N.Y. | 


| is pure, 


| the same in all climates and at all seasons. 


gery Williams (Macmillan). It is a frank 
and keen-sighted study of the manners and 
morals of a small New Jersey village, and 
the effect of such an environment upon a 
girl of naturally good instincts, but unfortu- 
nate antecedents. Fan Tasker is the name 
of the girl—a name that one instinctively 
treasures up for future use whenever occa- 
sion arises to cite an example of the type 
she stands for. Her father keeps a tavern 
and saloon of local and unsavory reputa- 
tion; her chief companion is a slatternly 
woman who ought to have been her step- 
nother, but isn’t, and who passes in the 
neighborhood as some sort of aunt or cousin. 
Fan herself has grown up according to the 
loose and careless code of the class to which 
she belongs. Coarse familiarity in speech 
and action is accepted by her from the young 
men she knows as a matter of course; and 
yet, up to the present, she has retained her 
honesty and self-respect. Then suddenly a 
man from the outside world comes into her 
life, a man of a different class, and with 
finer, higher standards than her own. He 
tries to make allowances for the conditions 
under which she has grown up; but village 
gossip, with its tendency to magnify trifles, 
brings to his ears scandalous stories of her 
escapades; and while he naturally can not 
reconcile such conduct with his standard of 
respectability, it is equally natural for her 
to feel hurt at his lack of faith. “You don’t 
love me,” she tells him; “you ‘d rather go by 
other people’s opinion of me than your own 
And so she sends him from her, realizing i in 
a sort of dumb misery that the separation is 
inevitable, and that she is paying a bitter 
price for no greater sin than that of youth 
and inexperience. The book is a very search- 
ing and delicate piece of analysis of a phase 
of American life which hitherto has not 
been sufficiently studied by our novelists. 


By the Author of “**Five Little Men” 


Every one who has a warm place in his 
heart for gallant thoroughbreds, and who 
knows the indescribable thrill of a closely 
contested race, must feel in reading Mr. W. 
A. Fraser’s “Brave Hearts” (Scribner) some- 
thing of the contagious enthusiasm which 
the author has infused into its pages. Many 
another writer has put the racehorse into 
fiction; yet it is safe to say that no other 
book is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the turf, no other that seems to echo 
throughout with the rhythmic beat of gal- 
loping hoofs. The scenes of Mr. Fraser’s 








Do You Want To 
Dress Stylishly 


Do you want an all-woo!l suit or overcoat made 
for you, and to fit you, from the newest fash- 
ionable fabrics? Do you want to be absolutely 
satisfied before you pay for the garments? 

Do you want a pair of All-Wool Tailor-Made 


$5 Trousers Free 


of cost to you for doing usa favor? 
Then read carefully and act 
promptly on this Tailor-Made 


$10 Suit Offer 


We will send you samples of 
all-wool Clay Worsteds, Thibets, 
Serges and Cassimeres, in black, 
blue, brown and fancy mixtures, 
from which we will make you a 
suit or overcoat for $10.00, the 
equal of which you cannot 
buy for $15 anywhere else, 
and give you an 
extra pair of $5.00 
All-Wool Trousers 
without charge 

roviding you will 
and ten sets of 
samples (which we 
furnish you free) 
to ten men who will 
belikelyto buy suits 
on our exceeding> 
ly liberal terms. 

on’t take our 
word for it. Just 
give us the oppor- 
tunity to prove 
that we can and 
will save you 
ney and give 
you absolute 
Satisfaction. os 

take no risk. i 
make 5 our suit, el it to you 
and give you ten days time to 
actually wear the garments 
to prove their positive worth. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? 

Write to-day for our New All-Wool $10 Suit 
Samples—also ask for our Superb Imported All- 
Wool Fall Fabrics at $12.50, $15.00 and $18.00 special 
prices—our New Fall Style "Book and Complete In- 
structions for taking measures, all sent free, together 
with ous Presidential Proposition, that pays you 
$2.50 in cash before you get your suit. 


Owen T. Moses & Go., 202 Moses Building, Chicago. 
References: Your friends, or Milwaukee Ave. State 
es Bank, Chicago. Capital $250,000.00. 
























Banking Opportunity 


in California 


We are about to organize a banking house 
in Southern California ina new, growing 
town, surrounded bya very rich farming ’” 
and cattle country where securities are 
almost free from hazard, and where rates of 
interest are good. This is an opportunity. 
We want a young man with lots of work 
and energy, who has from seven to ten 
thousand dollars in ready cash, to join and 
take the position of cashier, at a good sal- 
ary. Must be ready to investigate and act 
at once. All inquiries strictly confidential. 


WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Taking big dab 
Suppose you die uninsured. 
You are taking big chances with your wife’s and 
children’s happiness. 
Do you want our booklet, 
Why’?? 


“The How and the 


We insure by mail 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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SKEDOODLE 


Socket Plugs fit any electric sign or show 
window fixture and hold a common elec- 
tric bulb 8 or 16 candle power and wink 
the light on and off. Anybody can put in 
place. No skill required. An electric 
flasher for everybody at low cost. Send 75 
cents for sample. Sold by electricians and 
fully as Write for catalogue. 
HE PHELPS CO. 
39 aed St. Detroit, Mich. 












FE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES 










Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. Very apa Pps will not 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- = 


“LEE PAGE 5 
pHOTO PAST; 


eral use, Largest bottle now on the 
market for 5 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 
In bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 


Russia Cement Co.Sigusesters,. 
lE PAGE'S GLUE 


WORLD 





Make Your Own Cologne 


We furnish the extract ready to be dissolved. One 
moment’s work gives you cologne water of the most 
exquisite fragrance at a saving of more than half the 
cost in stores. Enough to make four ounces, sent by 
mail for 50c. Money back if unsatisfactory. Sold only by 


SIMPLEX DRUG CO., 1076 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





Lawn Fence 


Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime. We 


have no Agents. Sold to users at 

Wholesale Prices. 7 cts. vice 
SB up. Cheaper than wood. Cat ne 
} Free. KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


Box 307 Muncie, Indiana. 








Burnett’s Vanilla 
Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 


dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 





Infants Thrive 


on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of com- | 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always 
As a general 


household milk it is superior and is always available. 
—Adv. 


position. 
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2 oe Ge cn X- RAY 


t will please you. 
hes and flesh turn transparent and 
- eh seen. Just think ot the fun 
x, with catalogue and : 8 
Dept. 14, Stamford, 






2 
you can have with it! Sample in be 
prices. Ten Cents, by mail. 4. i. PIKE, 





Information free. Ad- 


dress Frontier Asthma Co., Dept. B, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ASTHMA CURED 4T HOME. 
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Live! 
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Only 
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Typewriter 
reduces expenses by its ptéat 
capacity for work and small cost 
of maintenance. 
Remington Typewriter Compaiiy 
327 Broadway, New York 














PIANC Soest, Gaile 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting to, be dis- 
posed of at once. ns include Steinways and twenty other 
well known. makes, iany cannot be distinguished from new 
yet all are offered at a great discount. 

rights ag low as $100. Alsa beauti- 
fh New Uprights at $125, $135, $150 
and $165. A fine in- seh at $290, 
fully equal to 400 pianos. 
Monthly paymen . pute Freizht rates “ low. Write 
for list and particulars. ou make a gre: at saving. Pianos bear 
our guarantee. IL.ustrated Pi iano Book Free 


LYON & HEALY 


67 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


World’s largest music house ; sells Everything known in Music. 


Floor fa? 3 


WITH OUR NEW 


‘Drexelle Art Rugs 


Can be used on both sides, all colors 
and sizes, in beautiful patterns. 
Sanitary, Artistic, Economical 
Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear 
higher-priced carpets. Expressage pre- 
paid. New and enlarged catalogue, 
showing rugs in actual colors, free. 


Money pee if “ee satisfactory. 
SANITARY MFG. ne. 
121 Oxford § ; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Real Estate Wanted | 


to supply the wants of CASH BUYERS, SELLERS and 

EXCHANGERS advertising in our JOURNAL each 
month. Subscribers can write to advertisers and make 
their own deals FREE. Ours is the best, largest and most 
reliable real estate magazine published, and is now in its 
fourth year. Good stories, news and current topics. Cir- 
culation covers U. S., ¢ ‘anada, Mexico, Cuba and Hawaii, 
3 months trial 25c, 3 years $1. Sample copies, 10 cts. 


U.S. Real Estate Journal, 168 W. Brighton Av., Syracuse, N.Y. 















































Let us qualify you 
to earn from ‘$25 me i 
to $100 per week. 
Advertisement 


° 
AL 
business. training 
that will make your services valuable, taught thoroughly by 
mail. Send for our handsome prospectus mailed free, 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO; or Suite 19, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
THE MINING 


FREE HERALD 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil indus- 
tries, principal companies, dividends, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for six months upon 
request. A, L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


Y NOT LEARN 
GN PAINTING 


Show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 
courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 
and comprehensive instruction by mail at your 
own home by « teacher with a national reputation, Easy 
terms. Write today for large illustrated catalogue of par- 
ticulars. THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
ept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and largest school of its kind.” 


PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 


re 






















































large ill. price-list of photo- miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted. 


CORONA /IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, [lass. 
your while. 


ORTH 
Nothin 


Lively, entertaining, instructive, sociable. 


be: 
bay i, Special St.Louis World’ ‘s 
t. oO 
air Souvenir Edition trie price. 
Only 5c, Gilt ed co 7 To. AS it and start things goin 
in your neighbor our dealer’s or postpai 
from publishers @ LO. * po. x & CO, 298 Wabash As Chicago 


BY as FRUIT BOOK 
shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 





Lae et 
MILES wn ores 



















fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen, —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo, 
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stories range throughout the English-speak- 
ing countries, from America to India. They 
tell of many a clever trick, many a fraudu- 
lent plot discovered just in time, many a 
fortutie lost by the dishonesty of jockey or 
of grooti. There was, for instance, the 
Maharaja of Darwaza, who was tricked otit 
of a priceless cup with the help of one of 
his own horses, and thei hoodwinked into 
buying the atiimal over again. And this is 
only oe attiong a dozen clever stories of 
sharp practice. But the real quality of these 
racing stories depends less upon the plot 
than on the vivid, almost luminous, portrayal 
of the race itself—the eager suspense, the 





wild, onward sweep of galloping forms, half | 


hiddén int a cloud of dust, the last mad rush 
arid struggle, the final victory. It may be 


impossible to put the full tension of such a | 
scéné into the cold black and white of the | 


printed page, but Mr. Fraser has come very 
néar doing it, atid no other is likely to come 
any hearer: 


& 


The Death of M. De Plehve 








The Russian Minister of the Interior 


N the morning of July 28, Wjatscheslav 
Konstantinovitch de Plehve, Minister 
of the Interior for the Czar, was as- 
sassinated as he arrived at the Warsaw 


' railway station on his way to -Peterhof, the 


Czar’s summer home. The assassin was a 





young Russian whose name was thought to | 


be Pozaroff. He threw a bomb into the Min- 
ister’s carriage as it passed him in the street. 
The carriage was blown to bits. 
was instantly killed, 
self received such wounds that he died a 
few days later. 
the last to speak or to name in any way his 


| accomplices. 


The news of De Plehve’s death was re- 
ceived by the European press without sur- 
prise, and the assassin’s crime met with 
tacit palliation. The assassination 
Plehve had been looked upon for a long 
time as practically inevitable. _He_ was 
throughout Russia, except in official circles 
and among the nobility, universally hated. 
The Jews hated him because they thought 
that he was the real instigator of the Kish- 
ineff massacres of 1903. The Poles hated 
him hecause, although of Polish extraction 
and indebted to Polish people for the finan- 
cial aid by which he got the education that 
made possible his rise to power, he had for 


years urged against Poland the most ex- 
treme measures of repression. The Finns 
execrated him as the power behind the 


throne that had wrought their subjugation. 
He was hated by the student class, from 
which he had emerged into official promi- 
nence, only to turn and persecute it with 
characteristic persistence and ingenuity. De 
Plehve was one of the ablest men in the 
Russian Empire. He believed in a policy 
of repression, and he carried out his theo- 
ries relentlessly. He conciliated no one, 
he seemed to know no such thing as fear. 
He was fully aware of the constant peril in 
which he lived, and he never went abroad 
in the streets of St. 
closed carriage of an unobtrusive sort and 
followed by detectives in plain clothes. 
There was such a_ detective, riding on a 
bicycle, behind the Minister’s carriage when 
the bomb was thrown. Only a few days be- 
fore his death De Plehve had asserted that 
his police agents knew and had under sur- 
veillance every dangerous Nihilist in Rus- 
sia, and that assassination of any official of 
importance was practically impossible. 
the work of his secret police against stu- 
dents, Nihilists, and other restless classes, 
De Plehve spent last year over 
Even had he foreseen the pen alty of his 
tyranny it is doubtful that he would have 
changed or modified his policy. He was 
a man with a fixed idea, and no personal 
considerations, either of himself or of oth- 
ers, were allowed to interfere with its ex 

ecution. 
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To Introduce Our Latest Large, Powerful 
Achromatic Telescope, The Excelsior ! 
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Style 
Durability 
Satisfaction 


all three guaranteed by the name 


Babcock 


The name that stands for highest merit in 
vehicle making. We illustrate above one of 
our popular vehicles the 


Park Phaeton 


We make over 100 other vehicles. Send 
for large catalog showing — te line of 
vehicles tor all purposes FREE. 

H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 
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Chocolates 
and Confections 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart 
of every lover of fine candy. 
Sold everywhere 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
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Free 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of un- 
happiness, ill-health, sickly 
children, and divorce is ad- 







mitted vy physicians and 
shown by court records to 
be ignorance of the laws of 
self and sex? 
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By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A.M., M.D. 
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Binding. Full gold stamp. $2.00 
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For the New Baby’s Bath 


Other soaps are all right for laun- 
dry and kitchen, but for baby’s ten- 
# der skin be sure to use a toilet soap 
made especially for that purpose. 


SPIM SOAP 


keeps the skin smooth and clear of 
all eruptions, chafing, prickly heat, 
scurf on the scalp, and all skin 
troubles. Try Spim Soar (25 cents) and Spim Oint- 
ment (so cents). ‘*4 Babies” mailed free. 

Spim Co., b= tli 16 Knox Av., Johnstown, N.Y. 


FREE 
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We give one beautiful rolled gold solitaire 
Puritan rose diamond ring, solid-gold pat- 
tern, for selling 20 packages Garfield Pepsin 
5 cents a package, Finest quality; easy sale 
Send name; we mail gum. When sold send money; we 
mail ring. 7th year. Hundreds of thousands pleased 
customers. Catalog free showing hundreds premiums. 
GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 600, MEADVILLF, PA. 
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saturated with 
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— run back into the 
mouth, giving you **Tobaceo Heart, No 
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anywhere for $1.00 postpaid. 
THE CANTBURN TOBACCO PIPE CO. 
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If you want to be free from the 


odors of perspiration 


ask your drug- or department- store for 


“Mum” 


the beautiful, harmless and 
snow-white cream that has 
of its own, but chemically neutralizes 
all odors of the body. 


1 
odorless 
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MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 




























Will Stop the most vicious dog 
(Or man; without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carey 
without danger of lea 

Fires and recharges by m4 the trigger. 
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| Senate? 


SLAVES OF SUCCESS 


1V.—The Slavery of a Boss 
(Continued from page 17) 


Until he became Dan Nally there was hope. 
and hope meant earnest effort. His friends 
were true to him. They had been told that 
Wade had proved false, and Wade had felt 
the effect, for the local leaders who had the 
deepest interest in the man’s escape were 
still in power. Somehow he had expected 
that little detail of the ‘‘machine’’ to crumble 
and give him a chance to reconstruct. If it 
did not, his principles were likely to weaken 
him more than he had anticipated. But he 
was sure the crash would come in time, for 
Haggin would never go to the penitentiary 
without taking others with him. Wade had 
nothing personally against these men, but the 
view they took of his course made their po- 
litical destruction necessary for his preserva- 
tion. And he was surprised to find himself 
criticised in quarters where he had least ex- 
pected it. As a matter of political expedi- 
ency many of those on the inside held that 
Haggin should have been rescued at any cost. 
Of course, these were friends of others in 
jeopardy, but Wade did not know that the 
latter had friends in so many places. In 
brief, he began to worry. 

Then came Senator Abbey post haste from 
Springfield. Senator Abbey was from the 
district where the trouble was brewing, and 


| he was a man of some influence in the Legis- 


lature. He worked with the ‘‘machine,” but 
he was in a position to exercise independent 
judgment, and neither Carroll nor Wade 
could claim him as ‘this man.’’ Therefore 
he was a man to be propitiated in any 
reasonable way. 

Senator Abbey was white hot when he 
found Wade—so hot that he did not greet 
deference due to his 


bim with the party 
power. 

“You've played hell!’ he announced 
shortly. ‘‘Here’s this man held to the 


and his case coming 


yrand jury, indicted, 
heard of 


to trial in a day or so, and I never 
it until now.”’ 

‘Why should you hear of it?”’ asked Wade. 

‘Why should | hear of it!’’ cried the Sen- 
ator. ‘It’s in my Senatorial district, isn’t it? 
Do you think I want that torn wide open? 
This thing has gut to be fixed!" 

‘Well, fix it,’’ retorted Wade. ‘Some of 
you people seem to think you can do any- 
thing, flirt with any kind of lawlessness or 
crime, and then callon me. Where did you 
get the idea that I was under the orders of 
every fool who wants to make a convenience 
of me?” 

‘You're a nice kind of a man to be asking 
favors of the party!’’ exclaimed the Senator 
sarcastically. ‘‘What kind of a chance do you 
think you've got of going to the United States 
Why, a turtle could make a better 


| run than you after this!’’ 





‘‘Who said I wanted to go to the Senate?” 
demanded Wade. 

“Oh, it isn’t generally known, but there are 
a few wise ones at Springfield who can see 
things when their eyes are open,” returned 
the Senator. ‘‘You haven't been framing 
things up for the mere joy of dving it. But 
there’s one thing sure: you can straighten 
this tangle or consider eight or ten votes 
lost to you at the very least. You know 
me!” 

Senator Abbey quiescent would count for 
only one vote, but Senator Abbey active 
could ring up several votes one way or the 
other. He was strong in the State Senate, 
and the members of the Lower House from 
the same district would feel much as he did 
and be guided largely by hiscourse. Another 
election would intervene before the culmina- 
tion of Wade's plan; but some, and possibly 
all, of these men would be returned. Abbey 
would be re-elected almost to a certainty, 
even if the power of some of the district 
leaders crumbled. 

Wade thought of all this as he looked 
dreamily out of the window. He had not 
expected Springfield to take so deep an in- 
terest in the matter, and it made his *princi- 
ples’ look more costly than he had believed 
possible. The one great ambition of his lite 
migiit rest on the decision of that moment. 

“Are you with me?”’ he asked at last. 

Conditionally,’ replied the Senator, and 
Wade nodded. He knew what it meant. 
Politics is like speculation on a_ board ot 


| trade; it does not take a spoken or a written 
| word to make a bargain. ‘‘You will be 
stronger in the Legislature and in my dis- 


| trict than you ever 


| and sympathetic man, Senator, 


were before,’’ the Sen- 
ator added. 

‘The case will come to trial before Judge 
Lamson,’’ Wade mused. ‘Lamson 1s one of 
the few politicians on the bench. Lamson is 
ambitious. Lamson is always grateful for 
favors yet tocome. Lamson knows how he 
happens to be a judge. 1 shall lunch with 
Lamson to-morrow, Senz 1tor, and I shall be 
glad to see you a little later.’ 


The Senator was on hand promptly, and he 
found Wade ina reflective mood. 

‘I am a boss,”’ said Wade with whimsical 
bitterness. ‘The newspapers say so and the 
people say I rule, but there is no man 
among those I rule who has not more inde- 
pendence than I. The one little principle 
that I had nurtured for my own gratification 


so. 


is taken from me by a common thug. I bow 
supinely to him; he is my master.”’ 

“What becomes of him?” broke in the 
Senator. 

“Oh, as to that,’’ replied Wade, ‘the has 


been wise to keep his mouth shut so long 

Bogan and Bradley can work a pé irdon from 
the House of Correction, and that's where he 
will be sent. Somehow, the judge does not 
seem to think him a proper cz indidate for the 
penitentiary. The judge is a warm-hearted 
and he knows 
necessary Switc h to run 
He has 





how to change the 
a fellow off the penitentiary track. 
done it before.”’ 





Wenonah Military Academy 


11 miles from Philadelphia, on the West Jersey & Sea- 


shore Wenonah has neither factories nor saloons. 
New and spacious buildings, beautiful grounds, 
purest water and most perfect sanitation. 
Science, classical and English courses, Physical 
Culture and Athletics under competent director. Fine 
Athletic Field and Gymnasium. For catalogue address 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent 
Wenonah, N. J. 




















BIBLE 


FERRY HALL uait"ccite 
LAKE FOREST 

For YOUNG WOMEN. Preparatory and College Courses; Music, 

Art, Domestic Science. Certificate admits to such colleges as Smith, 


Vassar, etc. Beautiful location, home care. 
Miss Sapra L. Sarcent, Box 504, Lake Forest, Il, 


che SCHOOL QUESTION? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT °* 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished withovt charge, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1825 Fisher Building . Chicago, Ill, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 








A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. Strong teachers, 
Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American 


ideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 





541 Lexington Avenue, New York 


TEACHERS SCHOOL 


TRAINING 
For Circular of General Information address 


President WILBERT W. WHITE 
thoroughly taught, 


ELEGRAPHY wrest 


Positions for all graduates. Complete 
$5. Simplified short- 





Stenography, etc., 


for practical work. 
Home earner’s 7 a ee 
hand o% mail + 
Cc. 











Send us your address and we will 


GAINES, Sex ‘961. “Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
$3 a Day. show you how to earn $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; re member we guarantee that you can 

earn $3 for every dav’s work. Write at one 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich, 
A mee 100x100 ft. will make a $10,000 


B den. Valuable information 5 cts 


T. H. SUTTON, 560 Gherwesd Ave., Louisville. Ky. 





culture is the greatest money maker ot 
the age! Start a garden now. You 
will soon cross the bridge to prosperity, 








25,000 made from. one-half 
= re. Easily grown throughout 
nd Canada, Room in 


the U.s 
your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth, Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our 
booklet A-S telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng 
Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


The Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


Founded in 1880. 2106 Graduates. Has continued under the 
anagement of its founders since its organization and offers unsur- 
passed facilities to dental For announcement adidress 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 782 W. Harrison St., Chicago 


Story-Writing and JOURNALISM taught 


by mail; MSS. sold and syn- 

dicated on commission, Sind 
for free booklet, “Writing for Profit”; tells how. The 
National Press Ass'n, 54 The Baldwin, Indianarolis. 
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OLD FASHIONED 
But Still in the Fashion 


It isan ever new and interesting story 


to hear how one can be entirely made 
over by change of food. 
“For two years I was troubled with 


what my physician said was the old 
fashioned dyspepsia. 

‘““There was nothing I could eat but 20 
9 30 minutes later I would be spitting 


in quantities until I would 


my food up 

be very faint and weak. This went on 
from day to day until I was terribly 
wasted away and without any prospects 
of being helped. 


‘*One day I was advised by an old lady 
to try Grape-Nuts and cream leaving off 
all fatty food. I had no confidence that 
Grape-Nuts would do all she said for me 
as I had tried many things without 
any help. But it was so simple | thought 
I would give it a trial she insisted so. 

‘““Well I ate some for breakfast and 
pretty the lady called to her 
‘patient’ as she called me and asked if I 
had tried her advice. 

“*Glad you did child, 
better ?’ 

eG.” 


so 


soon see 


do you feel some 
I said, ‘I do not know as I do, 
the only difference I can see is I have no 
sour stomach and come to think of it I 
haven't spit up your four teaspoons of 
Grape-Nuts yet.’ 

‘*Nor did Lever have any trouble with 
Grape-Nuts then or any other time for 
this food always stays down and my 
stomach digests it perfectly ; I soon got 
strong and well again and bless that old 
lady every time I see her. 

“Once an invalid of 98 pounds I now 
weigh 125 pounds and feel strong and 
well and it is due entirely and only 
having found the proper food in Grape- 


to 


Nuts.’’? Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book ‘* The Road to Well- 
ville’? in each pkg. 
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‘The Most 


Drink the Most Beer. 


The Germans, Norwegians and Swedes are types 


of healthy and vigorous people. 


Nervousness, dyspepsia and all the results of them, 
are little known in their countries. And beer 
is the national beverage. From childhood to 


age almost every soul drinks it. 


There’s a lesson in that fact. Malt and hops are 
‘nerve foods and tonics. The slight percentage 


of alcohol is an aid to digestion. 


And the habit of beer drinking supplies the body 
with fluid to flush the system of waste. The 
lack of that fluid is the main cause of nervous 


disorders. 


Your doctor will tell you that pure beer—Schlitz 
beer—is good for you. Ask for the brewery 


bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 











TRADE 


. of our new brand of “~Sex#esl~” Canned Meats you will find many excellent sugges- 
With Each Wrapper tions, specially written for practical uses, whether on board yacht, outing parties, or in 
the home kitchen. These suggestions will help you to reduce your table expense, avoid the worry, waste and dis- 


comforture incident with hot weather, and add grace to your entertaining. It will pay you to ask your dealer for 
“_. Yoebeal ~~” Canned Meats, and insist upon getting this brand. ARMOUR & COMPANY. 





